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HELP THE GOVERNMENT 


By Reducing Your Cost of Ringing Power 


ae 7A Frequency Converters oper- 
ate directly off lighting circuits and 
furnish ringing current at 20 cycles. 
Used on continuous service only. Cost 
to ring 1000 subscribers per month, 30 to 
75 cents. 


Leich No. 15 Com- 
bined Ringing and 
Charging Machine 
Operates in connec- 
tion with storage 
batteries. The bat- 













7A FREQUENCY . 
CONVERTER teries are floated on 


the ringing supply leads and 
supply the energy for ring- 
ing current when the light- 
ing current is off. 





A regular and reserve 
machine combined. 


Catalog and complete in- 


formation on request. SA CHARGING MACHINE > 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 
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By the Way— should respond at once to this call that Those who stay behind and buy 


One year ago today, April 6, 1917, the 
United States entered the war, 

On this, the first anniversary of that 
great event, our country begins its third 


Liberty Loan campaign. 


Uncle Sam is asking for three billions. 
Let us all turn in and roll up a subscrip- 


tion that will prove we are with him 


to a man. 


Our Duty. 

We hope no reader of TELEPHONY wiil 
fail to study the 16-page Liberty Loan 
Section in this issue. 

It will not require study, however, to 
get the meaning of this pictorial message 

the most casual glance will suffice to 
arrest interest. We are confident that 

each plate is scrutinized, it will bring 
home to every one the vital necessity of 
making Uncle Sam’s third Liberty Loan 
splendid success. 


\s effective arguments that drive home 


to every American the pressing need of 


Winning this war, these sixteen plates 


e all the force of sledge-hammers, The 
leLEPHONY have. co- 


advertisers who 


operated in this effort to boost the Lib- 
erty bond sale deserve credit for their 


Patriotic assistance. 


Uncle Sam is asking the people of this 
Country to lend him three billions of dol- 
lars to carry on the war. There are so 
many 


reasons 


why American people 





. sure our own liberty. 


it seems useless to enumeraie them 


Eight minutes’ time bestowed on the six- 





teen plates in this issue—30 seconds to 
each—will clinch the argument. 

But how can there be any argument? 
We all know that the United States is 
the best country on earth. We all know 
that we who live in it are the most for- 
tunate people in the world—the freest, 
the most prosperous, the most blessed in 
every conceivable way. 

We also know that our country is in 
world 


this war not only “to make the 


safe for democracy,” but actually to in- 
We are in this war 
to insure a continuation of the conditions 
that have made us the freest, the most 
prosperous, the most blessed of all the 
nations on the globe. 

The man who whispers a word tending 
to minimize the gravity of the situation, 
or deprecate the need of America throw- 
ing her whole strength into this war, is 
not loyal. Intentionally or unintention- 
ally, he is thereby aiding the German 
military autocracy’s plan to bring the 
United States to its knees and make it 
pay tribute. 

The only thing for a patriotic Amer- 
ican to do is to buy as many Liberty 
bonds as possible. His money will go to 
furnish ships, food and munitions for the 
American army that is fighting to protect 
him and his family. Can the man who 
stays at home do less? 


The boys who go are giving themselves. 








bonds 
are lending their money at a good rate 


of interest. It's an investment and an 


insurance policy combined. If invest- 


ment in United States Liberty bonds is 


not safe, nothing is safe. And to make 


other investments safe we must buy 


bonds to supply the money to win the war 


and protect our country and keep off 


the Huns who seriously planned to com- 
pel us to pay their war debt. 


It’s all as simple as A BC. Do you 


want to loan your country your money 


at 4% per cent? Or do you want the 


kaiser and his generals to steal it from 
you as they have stolen in looted Bel- 
gium? 

Buy Liberty bonds. 


Germany says the United States is 


bluffing in the war and that Americans 


are money-grubbers with no thought 


above a dollar. Let us answer that by 


“grubbing” to pay for Liberty bonds, 


the proceeds of which will make good 


the plans for winning the war 

We are a nation of business men, and 
our principal business right now is to end 
must be 


this war and bring peace—but it 


the right kind of peace. It must be a 


peace based on the absolute defeat of 
German autocracy, the crushing forever 
of the Hohenzollern idea that might 
makes right. As business men it is our 
duty to see that our advance agents 
abroad—our soldiers and_ sailors—ar 


loyally supported at home It takes 


money to make the war horse go 
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A Chicago man, back from France, 
where he fought in a Canadian regiment 
1915, “Not 


is tired or weary, or questions the wis- 


since says: a man there 
dom of his commander, and the cause 
of the war and the duty of fighting it to 
a finish is as sound and settled a thing 
as God. 

“The fighting men will plunge through 
every death hole if the spirit of the peo- 
ple back of them keeps up and helps 
the men in the trenches keep their spirit.” 

There is a challenge, an appeal, the 
only answer to which is to buy Liberty 
bonds. If we at home do our duty, 
American fighters abroad and their allies 
will do theirs and save civilization. While 
they are paying in flesh and blood, we 
must pay in dollars. Ours is infinitely 
the easier task but none the less essen- 
tial. Let no one fail. 
Buy Liberty bonds. 





Man’s Most Powerful Stimulus. 

“Whether you admit it or not, the 
woman is the real head of the family,” 
recently declared a speaker before a club 
of executives. He was describing a plan 
which was used successfully for the de- 
velopment of the best efforts of sales- 
men. And the success of the plan de- 
pended entirely upon the interest which 
the women at home took in the work of 
their husbands. 

In brief, the plan was the well-known 
quota system of sales with a graduated 
scale of bonuses for those exceeding 
their quotas. 


if the 


The company figured that 


wives of their salesmen knew 
what the stakes were and what additional 
income could be secured through greater 
efforts, they would take an interest in 
husbands __ to 


aiding. their gain. the 


bonuses. Therefore, a series of news 


bulletins was developed which were 
mailed not. only to the salesman but to 
his wife as well. It was soon found out 
that when Mrs. Brown wanted additional 
pocket money or, perhaps, a new hat cost- 
ing $10, which it was not possiblg to 
have under her husband's regular income, 
she would see to it that her husband was 
among those securing a bonus. It was 
found that the interest of the wife was a 
most wonderful factor in the husband's 
ability. 


We 


phone men whose wives know about their 


know that there are some tele- 


business—in fact, only last fall the rates 
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of an Iowa company were raised simply 
because “Mary” became interested in the 
additional income and saw to it that it 
was secured. , 

Several months ago the National Cash 
Register Co. held a convention—the first 
of its kind. 


wives of sales agents and salesmen. 


It was a convention of the 
The 
basis for this gathering was the convic- 
tion that it pays to get a salesman’s wife 
really interested in her husband’s busi- 
ness. The meeting demonstrated con- 
clusively that it was worth many times 
its cost for already it has proved a great 
stimulus to the selling force. 

A greater confidence in the company 
was created in the minds of the women 
and, therefore, in the work in which the 
men are engaged—and confidence is a 
powerful business ally. Every woman in 
attendance went home with a better un- 
derstanding of her husband’s business 
and a clearer conception of the part she 
should play in his success. 

At this women’s convention eight im- 
portant ways in which the wife can make 
her husband more efficient 


were spe- 


cifically brought out. Most of them can 
be applied to Friend Telephone Husband 
with but little ‘imagination. The rules 
condensed are: 

“Prepare plenty of wholesome food 
for him.” Good food, well cooked, is 
necessary to health. There should not 
be too much food, but enough and of the 
should be 
eaten under pleasant conditions. 

“See that 


night.” 


proper kind—and the meals 


he gets enough sleep at 
Sleep is essential to success. It 
is the best restorer of mind and body 
a fresh 


and gives a man start every 


morning. It makes every day a new be- 
ginning. 

“Start him to work early in the morn- 
ing.” Punctuality makes for success and 
every hour of the day should be used to 
advantage. 

“Help find simple words for demon- 
stration.” Good sales are lost because 
agents use words that prospects don’t 
understand. Simplicity in language ap- 
plies equally well to telephone people, 
regardless of the branch in which they 
are engaged. 

“Always be on the lookout for good 
tips,’ for women buy 80 per cent of all 
goods sold in retail stores. Stores are 
great users of telephone service and a 


telephone man’s wife can obtain tips as 
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to requirements and possibilities of sell- 
ing telephone service. 

“Ask for a receipt on every purchase” 
to the telephone man’s wife should mean 
to make certain that the stores at which 
she trades are provided with proper and 
adequate telephone service. 

“Don’t take him away from his work.” 
Often a telephone man finds it necessary 
to see one or more men after business 
hours, and this may keep him from go- 
ing to a theater or social function with 
his wife. In other words, the wife 
should make sacrifices to enable her hus- 
band to promote his business prospects. 

“Encourage him when ready to give 
up.” <A telephone man certainly needs 
encouragement in these days of low rates 


and high costs. 


The Duty of Commissions. 

There is an old saying that men should 
practice what they preach, and the public 
utility world has just heard from the 
chairman of a commission who actually 
does practice when he preaches. 

Max Thelen, the chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, has _ been 
known to sit up all night on a train be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Ausgeles to 
give the proper study to a case which re- 
quired immediate attention. 

In a lecture at the state university he 
“In 


now confronts many of our public utili- 


recently said: the situation which 
ties, the duty of the state commission is 
clear: While providing for the continua- 
tion of adequate service, it is their duty 
tu act promptly and vigorously on appli- 
cations for increased rates based on op- 
erating costs. 

“Our public utilities must be kept in a 
sound and healthy financial condition, so 
that they will be able to meet not merel) 
the requirements of their existing patrons, 
but the additional requirements of the 
war.” 

Would it not be a fine thing if ever) 
state commissioner could have heard that 
lecture? It might have brought home to 
them a greater idea of their responsi- 
bility. 

What a refreshing thing it is to hear 
from the lips of a really great commis 
sion chairman that public utilities are not 
common enemies, to be stamped out oF 
destroyed by the state, but wards of the 
ws as 


state, sharing all its joys and sor 


other corporations. 






Rally to Liberty Loan Campai 


Independent Telephone Men Tell Why the Third Liberty Loan Should 


Be Backed by Everyone to the Greatest Possible Extent—How to Be of 
Service the Problem of Everyone—‘‘Who Saves, Serves’, the Keynote 


Many circumstances contribute to maky 
the third Liberty Loan a greater and 
more important issue than it would have 
been six months ago. 

The terrific battle raging in France has 
keyed the whole world up to a tension 
never before equaled. The tremendous 
effect of this bloody clash on the outcome 
of the Our 
American boys are in the fight, standing 
beside the British and French. 

These facts alone are sufficient to make 


war is recognized. own 


the new Liberty Loan loom up as a big 
responsibility which nobody with a spark 


of Americanism in him should wish to 
evade. 
The Independent telephone industry 


will do its share to make the third loan a 
success. The letters received by TrE- 
LEPHONY from prominent men in the field 
show where they stand. The co-operation 
shown by the TELEPHONY advertisers in 
the 16-page colored section of this issue 
is also proof of their spirit. 

Every telephone man in the United 
States should invest in this third Liberty 
Loan and help our country to pull to- 
gether and win the war. 

“What will win the war?” asks George 
W. Robinson, president of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Minn. 


Paul, 
“What will give to America and 
her allies, the victory for which they are 
fighting? Obviously, nothing short of the 
greatest co-operation of all the vast re- 
sources of this country—men, foodstuffs 
and money. 

“Recently I was privileged to read a 
letter written home by a young man of 
twenty-one, with the American 
forces in France, and to me it was an in- 
sMration. He writes: 


now 


When I see how fast the United 
States is putting trained, well-equipped 
troops into France, I marvel, and I feel a 


little proud that | 
am hi: 


am an American. I 
ppy, but I am not satisfied. We all 
hate war, and none of us want to kill; 


——— 





“An unscrupulous and arrogant 
and brutal nation is running 
amuck in the streets of the world. 
He has lied and pillaged and blas- 
phemed as he went his villainous 
way. He has murdered our wom- 
en and children, and the aged and 
crippled and the helpless. He 
carries in his hand the torch—and 
rape and torture and mutilation 
go with him. He taunts our help- 
lessness in our faces when we 
protest.”.—Edward M. Cooke. 














“Can we send an army of such 
young men to the firing line and 
have them defeated only because 
we here at home, have failed to 
give them proper support? Let 
us, too, “Carry On,’ and rally to 
the support of this Liberty Loan, 
and so hasten the day when boys 
like ‘Bub’ can return to their par- 
€nts and to a country that for its 
future welfare can ill afford to 
lose them.”—Geo. W. Robinson. 








a 








it is only the German system which must 
go; and until it is done we must “Carry 
On” until we are “Sent West.” 

“*The very front of the front today is 
the only place where absolute peace with 
oneself can be found. There your past 
smallness is wiped away; your failures 
are forgotten, and you live up to the full- 
est measure of manhood, because you are 
doing all for humanity, and your self- 
sacrifice is supreme. 

“‘Tf a man is giving everything for an 
ideal in which he believes, he has worked 
out his salvation, and he finds the peace, 
even in the raging battle, which in normal 
times might not have come in a life of a 
hundred years. “Greater love than this 
hath no man, than that he lay down his 
life for the life of a friend’’—and this 
is being done each that the 
friends who follow may have a purer and 
a better world to live in..... 

“*After all, it is very true, “Not when 
vou die, but how,” and so I am well and 
happy. I have the same terrible longing 


day, so 


everyone has for peace—but while there is 
American blood in the trenches, I can't 
he satisfied until I am doing my ful! 
share.’ 

“I do not think this letter needs com- 
ment. It strikes right to the heart of 
every American 
and sister, and only makes us wonder if 


father, mother, brother 


we here at home are as ready to do our 
part. 

“Can we feel satisfied until we, too, are 
doing our ‘full share’? Can we send an 
army of such young men to the firing line 


and have them defeated only because we, 


here at home, have failed to give them 
proper support? Let us, too, ‘Carry On,’ 
and rally to the support of this Liberty 
Loan, and so hasten the day when boys 
like ‘Bub’ can return to their parents and 
to a country that for its future welfare 
can ill afford to lose them.” 
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Edward M. Cooke, second vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Key- 
stone Telephone System, Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: 

“The Keystone Telephone Co. has in 
its employ today 1,015 people. They are 
of both sexes and all ages, from 14 to 78 
They 


blood of nearly every nationality in the 


years. have in their veins the 


world, including German, Austrian, and 
Hungarian. 

“Most of them were born in America, 
them born abroad 


but some of were 


They represent every shade of religious 


from the Quaker to the Roman 


usual 


belief 
Catholic. They have the variety 
of habits and prejudices and virtues and 
badness. In fact, they are a_ typical 
American group. 

“Now when the first Liberty Loan was 
put out, 139 of these employes subscribed 
within ten days. Since then, more and 
more have been added to the list of those 
who are financially helping Uncle Sam, 
until today 7&8 per cent are holding, in 
some form, government war obligations 

“We expect many of the present holders 
to add to their purchases and at least 1 
per cent of new holders to appear in the 
list. On the remaining 12 per cent of em- 
ployes, it is probable that all, but an in- 
‘initesimal part of them would lend their 
money to the nation if it were possible. 
They want, with all their hearts, to do it, 
but the unavoidable claims upon their in- 
come are such that they simply cannot. 

“I mention our own experience here 
because I feel it is typical of the nation. 
It shows how we have all been deeply 
great that has 


thrust upon us and that we are all going 


moved by the task been 
to help in accomplishing it. 


“An 


brutal 


unscrupulous and arrogant and 


running amuck in the 
world. He 
pillaged, and blasphemed as he went his 


villainous 


nation is 


streets of the has iied, and 


way. He has murdered our 


women and children, and the aged and 





“Our boys at the front and our 
armies must be supplied to the 
fullest extent, with food, clothing 
and ammunition. If they are not, 
the American people will be 
guilty of a crime worse than any 
that has been committed by any 
nation during this great war and 
will go down into history as the 
greatest nation of slackers the 
world has evér known.”—Hart F. 
Farwell. 
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“To learn to save is a service to 
oneself; to devote the result of 
that knowledge to sustaining the 
nation in its great sacrifice for 
humanity and justice is a double 
service. To invest one’s savings 
in government bonds at this time 
is the highest type of service for 
him who is not called to service 
‘over there.’”—Fred B. MacKin- 
non, 











the crippled and the helpless. He carries 
in his hand the torch—and rape and tor- 
ture and mutilation go with him. He 
flaunts our helplessness in our faces when 
we protest. 

“Even if we had not, as a nation, suf- 
fered from this impudent and intolerable 
bully, it was high time that we, as a great 
people, stepped in to save the weaker 
peoples. We could no more turn our 
face from the crime than could any brave 
man sit carelessly with eyes averted, 
when a drunken brute attacked a help- 
less woman. 

“T suppose most of us would gladly go 
to France, although only a smaii propor- 
tion can do that; but we can and must 
unselfishly give of our money to keep the 
other boys there. So when the new loan 
is launched this week, we of the Keystone 
Telephone Co. are going to take our 
share and try to get others to do the 
same—not because we have to, but be- 
cause we want to with all our hearts, by 
way of telling the Teuton, ‘You shall not 
pass.’” 

The largest single reason why all men 
connected with Independent telephony 
should go their limit in buying the bonds 
of the third Liberty Loan is given by 
Arthur F. Adams, president of the Kan- 
sas City Home Telephone Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., as: “The money derived from 
it will be dedicated to the cause of human 
liberty throughout the world. 

“Three billion dollars is to be the 
amount raised in this third drive, the 
right being reserved to allot over sub- 
scriptions. An adequate interest rate will 
be paid. 

“Aside from the patriotic motives that 
should challenge us to buy these bonds, 
there must also be considered the sound 
financial investment feature. The bonds 
are safer than any other form of invest- 
ment in the world. The faith and credit 
of our government is irrevocably pledged 
to meet the obligation and it has a record 
of reducing its debt 66 2-3 per cent 
within the last 50 years, a record which 
has never been equaled by any country 
in the world. 

“This is a crisis in which every citizen 
must show his loyalty. It is the best pro- 
tection of a nation’s credit that holders 
of government bonds be numerous and 
their holdings small. It is necessary at 
the present time that both large and small 
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buyers co-operate to make the third Lib- 
erty Loan a grand success. 

“With the words of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, let me close: 

“‘T am sure that the people will re- 
spond to the third Liberty Loan with the 
same loyalty and enthusiasm that char- 
acterized their support of the [first two 
loans. The great: events now happening 
in France must fire the soul of every 
American with a new determination to 
furnish all the dollars and all the mate- 
rial resources of America that are 
needed to put an end to the excreable 
atrocities of German militarism. Defeat 
faces the kaiser. Let us hasten it by 
asserting America’s might with increased 
vigor in concert with our gallant com- 
rades.’ 

“Our 
fight.” 

“The man of financial means who re- 
fuses to buy Liberty bonds when the bar- 
riers separating our liberty from mon- 
archical slavery are bending almost to the 
breaking point under the pressure of the 
mailed fist of a cruel and despotic 
enemy, has failed to appreciate the birth- 
right to be enjoyed under a free gov- 


duty is either to finance or 





“Modern warfare is 75 per cent 
industrial effort, and the motive 
power of the army is money. Con- 
gress can appropriate the money 
but it must be raised by the peo- 
ple and must come from the in- 
dustrial plant of the country as a 
whole. This includes ALL, and 
the demand is so great that ALL 
should contribute, each according 
to his ability.”—-Wm. J. Melchers. 











ernment that has been purchased by the 
blood and sacrifices of his forefathers,” 
declares Wm. Fortune, president of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

“In times like these, that man should 
be held in suspicion. He has no regard 
for the right of others. He has no ap- 
preciation for the sacrifices that have 
been and are being made for his happiness 
and comfort. 

“Such a man has no interest in the 
common good of his country and he even 
is too short-sighted to realize that he is 
refusing to make a good investment for 
the sake of his own self-protection. 

“Such short-sightedness should at once 
be condemned and pitied. 

“Any person who refuses to do what 
lies within his power to make the Liberty 
Loan campaign a success, is unworthy to 
enjoy the benefits of our great democ- 
racy.” 

“There are many reasons why people 
should buy Liberty Loan bonds, but to 
my mind the following are some of the 
important reasons,’ writes Hart F. Far- 
well, Terre Haute, Ind.: 
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“In the first place, bonds of th 
United States government are the safes’ 
investment on earth. This being true, i 
seems to me that any person, firm, or 
corporation who does not buy them an 
support the government to the utmost oi 
their financial ability, is worse than 
German sympathizer and should be brand- 
ed as a maverick and turned loose to 
roam the wilds of Siberia with the bol- 
sheviki. 

“Our boys at the front and our armies 
must be supplied to the fullest extent 
with food, clothing and ammunition. li 
they are not, the American people will he 
guilty of a crime worse than any that has 
been committed by any nation during this 
great war and will go down in history as 
the greatest nation of slackers the world 
has ever known. 

“The men in the trenches fighting our 
battles, have given up their families and 
homes to fight for the great American 
principle of democracy and may never 
return, and we that are left at home must 
back them to the limit.” 

W. J. Melchers, general manager of 
the Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich., 
writes : 

“America is in the war for a supreme 
cause, the right of men and women to 
live and to order their own lives—de- 
mocracy as against the doctrine of might 
makes right, autocracy. To win the war 
-—that democracy shall be victorious—is 
the first job of America, all else must 
take a secondary place. 

“Modern warfare is 75 per cent indus- 
trial effort, and the motive power of the 
army is money. Congress can appropriate 
the money, but it must be raised by the 
people, and must come from the indus- 
trial plant of the country as a whole. 
This includes all, and the demand is so 
great that all should contribute, each ac- 
cording to his ability. 

“The buying of bonds is a personal ob- 
ligation that each citizen owes to his gov- 
ernment. Citizenship has its responsi- 
bilities, as well as its benefits. in times 
like this, each must remember his larger 
duties of citizenship, and see to it that 
his conduct is such that he is doing his 
share to properly equip and support the 
men who are laying down their lives for 
the principles of democracy. All ex- 
penditures should be so controlled as not 
to come in any conflict with the govern- 


— 





“So far our sacrifices have been 
relatively small. We intend and 
hope that the destruction visited 
upon some of our allies shal! be 
avoided for ourselves. If in this 
regard our intent and hope fail, 
there can be no doubt as to the 
demands made upon us, not only 
in the immediate future after such 
an ending but in the continuing 
future.”—Edward B. Fisher. 
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ment, which should have the full right of 
way. 

“If we are to win this war, it is neces- 
sary not only to drill and equip an army 
of soldiers, but we must equip and drill 
the larger army—the American people, 
drill them in economy, self-sacrifice and 
self-discipline until they have obtained 
the one unity of purpose essential for suc- 
cess: ‘Win the war.’ 

“One of the best methods to help to 
secure this unity of purpose is that all 
citizens become’ stockholders in the 
United States, for unless al] do become 
stockholders, the full force of the United 
States will not be felt in this war. All 
can become stockholders by the purchas- 
ng of bonds or war stamps. To be sure, 
this might demand of us that we use a 
uttle less the things of comfort, conveni- 
ence and luxury than we have in the past. 
But we have been a spendthrift people, 
and the self-discipline that the buying of 
bonds and war stamps will require of us, 
will result in a great bene‘it to the people, 
instilling in them the spirit of thrift. 

“The government, in giving ail] an op- 
portunity to buy bonds and thrift stamps, 
has provided a chance for all to perform 
one of the duties of citizenship, and also 
has given the people a chance to secure 
at the same time a safe investment by 
fulfilling this obligation.” 

As father of two sons, both in the 
service—and a “Son of the Revolution,” 
as well—what E. B. Fisher of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has to say is especially in- 
teresting : 

“Are you reading Ambassador Gerard’s 
second series of articles entitled, ‘Face 
to Face with Kaiserism’? Did you read 
‘My Four Years in Germany’ from the 
same pen? 

“Have you been reading the weekly ar- 
ticles entitled, ‘Conquest and Kultur’ with 
the subhead of ‘Aims of the Germans in 
Their Own Words,’ issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. a multitude of quotations 
irom German authors, from German 
peeches of leading German officials dur- 
ing the last 25 years, quotations from 
leading German newspapers, etc. ? 

Did you read Prince Lichnowsky’s 

itive declaration that the German 

kers and war lords forced the war, 





“This is a crisis in which every 
citizen must show his loyalty. It 
is the best protection of a nation’s 
credit that holders of government 
bonds be numerous and their 
holdings small. It is necessary at 
the present time that both large 
and small buyers co-operate to 
make the third Liberty Loan a 
stand success. The money de- 
tived from it will be dedicated to 
the cause of human liberty 


throughout the world.”—Arthur 
'. Adams. 
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England and France being desirous of 
avoiding it as he asserts positively, espe- 
cially with reference to England, he be- 
ing the German Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James during the pourparlers 
over the Serbian situation? 

“Tf you have so read; if you have also 
read recently the announcement that 
Germany has already made arrangements 
for continuing the manufacture of muni- 
tions for at least five vears alter the 
present war closes; if you have consid- 
ered the ‘75-mile gun’ and the possibili- 
ties of such a weapon off the coast of 
North America; if you have almost felt 
your heart in your mouth during the past 
15 days while the Germans have been re- 
occupying nearly a thousand miles of 
territory heretofore captured from them 
and have been making a desperate drive 
which they intended should be absolutely 
successful—vou are aware of the tact that 
the contest is far from ended «nd that 
Germany's plans, prepared for during a 
half century, are not yet fully thwarted 

“You certainly have read of the tre- 
mendous demands for cash made upon 
Belgium and other conquered territory. 
You have read of the spoilation of al} 
manner of manufacturing and industrial 
plants in conquered regions. You are 
aware that our allies will be bled white 
as to resources and men if Germany se- 
cures the advantage she planned for; and 
you haven’t any doubt that it would have 
been our turn next, and in a compara- 
tively short time after the close of the 
struggle in Europe, should Germany suc- 
ceed in her program. 

“We don’t intend that this shall be pos- 
sible. And we are beginning to realize 
the immensity of the struggle stil ahead 
of us. 

“So far our sacrifices have been rela- 
tively small. We intend and hope that 
the destruction visited upon some of our 
allies shall be avoided for ourselves. If 
in this regard our intent and hopes fail, 
there can be no doubt as to the demands 
made upon us not only in the immediate 
future after such an ending, but in the 
continuing future. 

“In such an event, which God forbid, 
many Liberty Loans would be scarcely 
more than a drop in the bucket compared 
with the exactions of such ruthlessness 
as the Huns would be guilty of. 

“Their war lords have insisted that the 
United States did not mean actual entry 
upon war and all that that implies. Their 
plain people, purposely kept in ignorance, 
have doubted our real purposes. They 
must not be allowed longer to doubt. 
Our boys are going across in hundreds of 
thousands, indeed, millions if necessary, 
and they must be cared for as well as 
our allies who have already secured sev- 
eral thousand millions from us. 

“The mere recital of these facts, the 
contemplation of them a few moments, 
leave no doubt about our duty as to the 





“The man of financial means 
who refuses to buy Liberty Bonds 
when the barriers separating our 
liberty from monarchial slavery 
are bending almost to the break- 
ing point under the pressure of 
the mailed fist of a cruel and des- 
potic enemy has failed to appre- 
ciate the birthright to be enjoyed 
under a free government that 
has been purchased by the blood 
and sacrifices of his forefathers.” 
—William Fortune. 











Liberty Loan which is inaugurated this 
day, April 6. 

“Mr. Gerard, in chapter 32 of his ‘Face 
to Face With Kaiserism,’ insists that “We 
have not made sacrifices enough in this 
war,’ and proceeds to fortify that asser- 
tion with ample explanation and detail. 
We read in our daily papers that Ger- 
many is exacting from her own people as 
well as from the conquered districts, 
enormous funds. Indeed, the news from 
across the water last week suggested that 
plans were practically completed for com- 
mandeering 20 per cent of all of the 
wealth in that land—that none may escape 
such exactions. 

“The mere recital of these propositions 
—facts as I helieve—leaves no room for 
doubt as to our duty. Our boys gone 
across, and going across, must be backed 
up with our dollars in practically unlim- 
ited quantity.” 

From Washington, D. C., Fred B. Mac 
Kinnon, vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, writes: 

“Whoever it was that originated the 
slogan ‘Who saves, serves,’ struck the 
keynote for every 
United States. How to be of service to 
the country and the whole world is the 
problem of every man, woman and child, 
For every one that question is answered 


individual in the 


by ‘Who saves, serves.’ 

To learn to save is a service to oneself: 
to devote the result of that knowledge to 
sustaining the nation in its great sacri- 
fice for humanity and justice is a double 
service. To invest one’s savings in gov- 
ernment bonds at this time is the highest 
type of service for him who is not called 


to service ‘over there.” ‘Who saves, 


,” 


serves. 


Mt. Horeb (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Changes Ownership. 


The stockholders of the Mt. Horeb 
(Wis.) Independent Telephone Co. have 
sold their interests to J. A. Pratt, of 
Menomonie Falls, and J. F. O'Connell, of 
Madison. The new owners are planning 
considerable reconstruction work and put- 
ting the system into first-class condition. 
The change in owners involves a transfer 
of $40,000, 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 
934. What is 

the term “trunk 

circuit used 
units of 


understanding of 
circuit”? Is a trunk 
the traffic between 
subscribers’ station equipment 
or between the units of company equip- 
ment? 


your 


for 


935. What fixes the design of trunk 
circuits? Why is a trunk circuit suit- 
able for use with magneto equipment not 
suitable for with battery 
equipment ? 


use common 

936. What governs the grouping and 
arrangement of the trunk circuits be- 
tween different telephone offices? What 
is a common source of dissatisfaction 
with the working of trunk circuits? 
Give an illustration of an erroneous con- 
ception of the nature of the traffic in 
both directions between telephone 
offices ? 


two 


937. What is standard practice regard- 
ing the handling of traffic over modern 
inter-office trunks? What is the usual 
equipment for the conventional type of 
manual common battery trunk circuit? 
What factors determine the group sizes 
in inter-office trunk arrangements? Why 
does the outgoing end of the trunk 
circuit exercise little or no effect upon 
the grouping arrangement ? 

938. Is the operator’s maximum traf- 
fic load a determining factor in the ar- 


ier load than is possible otherwise? How 
do such improvements increase the pos- 
sible number of calls that may be as- 
signed to the trunk circuit? 

940. Outline the simple operating rou- 
tine for trunk circuits in common bat- 
tery manual offices. How is the called 
subscriber’s bell rung in ordinary in- 
coming trunk equipment? How in 
proved trunk equipment ? When may 
trunk connections be removed, in most 
cases, by both the A operator and by the 
B operator ? 

941. Is difference between 
toll trunk circuits and local inter-office 
trunk circuits? Why is this so? 
CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-office 

Trunking (Continued). 

942. Some economics of trunk circuit 
design.—It is obvious that the inter-office 
trunk circuit, while absolutely essential, is 
not a direct revenue producer. For this 
reason it has been found necessary to so 
design the circuit that it makes the 
slightest possible demand upon the out- 
side plant facilities. 

Trunk circuits requiring three 


im- 


there any 


wires 


are somewhat more easily worked out, 


from the standpoint of equipment opera- 
tion, than trunk circuits requiring only 
two. A trunk circuit, however, that re- 
only two wires between offices 
may be operated over only one cable 
pair. Should a circuit be installed that 


quires 
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Fig. 271. Circuit of 


rangement of inter-office trunks in 
groups? Why is this so? 

939. What are the features of im- 
proved trunk circuits that enable the in- 


coming trunk operator to handle a heavy- 


Incoming Trunk Line. 


requires three wires—two for the talk- 

ing circuit and the third for signaling— 

it is obvious that pairs of cable 

would only be sufficient to accommodate 

four trunks. That is to say, four trunks 
2 


Six 


in the latter case would require 50 
cent more 


per 
outside facilities than would 
the same number of two-wire trunks. 
For this reason, in conjunction with 
others of an character, the 
circuits must be used 
even at the cost of some added complica- 
tion in the equipment required for satis- 
factory signaling 


operating 
two-wire trunk 


and telephonic trans- 
mission. 

943. Function of the inter-offce trunk 
—Since the inter-office trunk is used be- 
tween operators, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for one of the two terminals of 
some connection, it is essential that cer- 
tain signaling arrangements be provided. 
The A, or originating position, operator, 
for instance, must be advised when the 
party at the distant office has answered 
his cali. She must also be advised when 
the called party, at the distant office, re- 
places his telephone receiver at the ter- 
mination of the conversation. 

The operator at the incoming end of 
the trunk, known as the B 
must be signalled to indicate when the 
operator in the distant office, where the 
call originated, has made the connection 
with the trunk after it been as- 
signed to her. The incoming trunk op- 
erator must also be signalled when the 
connection is removed at the originating 
position in the distant office and 
trunk is released for later connections 


operator, 


has 


the 


It is obvious that these features 
be accomplished by the proper circuit ar- 
rangements, provided the character of 
the switchboard circuits with which thes 


may 


are to operate, are known. 


In Fig. 27] 
is shown the 


schematic arrangement 0 
a trunk circuit which can be used, under 
crdinary manual operating conditions, 
with the three-wire multiple, three-wire 
repeating coil battery feed 
shown in Fig. 138. 

944. Sequence of equipment operation 
—Assuming that the A operator in an 
office equipped with the common J)attery 


cord circuit 


circuit shown in Fig. 138, receives a call 
which is found to he for a telephone 
served by another office—after answer- 
ing and receiving the subscriber's orer, 
she will depress the order-wire !itton 
leading to the incoming operator's head 
telephone set in the distant offic \s 
scon as the order wire circuit is avail- 
able for her use, she will communicate 
the number called for to the incoming 
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trunk operator and will be assigned a 
trunk number. 

The calling cord of her cord pair will 
then be used to connect with the multi- 
ple jack at the outgoing end of the 
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In the meantime the trunk operator has 
inserted the trunk plug 10 in the mul- 
tiple jack of the called line at the dis- 
tant office and has rung the called sub- 
scriber in accordance with the instruc- 
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tions of the operator 
at the originating of- 
The insertion 
of the trunk plug 10 


‘ fice. 
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] » into the mutiple jack 
£ gh, of the calied line 
LEONE MATE . 7 creates a path for the 
flow of current as 

Fig. 138. Three-Wire Repeating Coil Battery Feed Cord Circuit. follows: 
trunk, after testing the trunk in the Referring to Fig. 138, current will flow 
usual way to determine whether it is from the ground or positive side of the 


available for use or engaged on another 
call. Should the A operator receive a 
busy test from the trunk multiple jack, 
it would indicate that the assignment had 
heen incorrectly made or that the num- 
her assigned had not been correctly un- 
such a case it would be 
for her to ask the operator, 
at the incoming end of the trunk, for an- 
another assignment. 

Assuming that the trunk is found to be 
available for use, the connection 
then be completed by inserting the call- 
ing plug of the cord pair into the mul- 
tiple jack in exactly the same way as 
the calling plug of the cord pair would 
be inserted in the multiple jack of a 
the same office. In con- 
necting with a trunk circuit, through the 
circuit arrangements shown in Fig. 138, 
the A operator would not ring on the 
calling cord as she would do in case of 


derstood. In 
necessary 


would 


local line in 


a connection with a local telephone cir- 
cuit in the same office. 

45. The path of the current.—The in- 
sertion of the calling plug of the cord 
pair into the multiple jack of the trunk 
at the originating office provides a path 
for the flow of current from the ground- 
ed side of the battery through the wind- 
ing, 14-15, of the repeating coil in Fig 
i°8, the tip strand of the cord, the tip 
cf the plug, the tip spring of the trunk 
jack, the tip side conductor of the trunk 
circuit to the distant office, the winding, 
2-5, of the trunk repeating coil at the in- 
coming end, the 12,000-ohm winding of 
the double-wound relay, in the trunk 
equipment, the repeating coil winding, 
i-7, the ring conductor of the trunk cir- 
cuit to the originating office, the ring 
spring of the trunk multiple jack, the 
rng of the calling cord, the winding of 
relay D in Fig. 138, the winding, 16-17, 

cord repeating coil and the com- 
hattery at the originating office. 
le resulting flow of current through 
lling cord at the originating office, 
unk circuit and the 12,000-ohm 

of double-wound relay 1 at the 
incor ing end of the trunk circuit, ener- 
eizes relay 1 but is not sufficiently strong 
due to the small relative number of turns 
on relay D in the originating office cord 
to energize relay D. 


circuit 





common battery through the winding of 
the relay B, the sleeve of the called line 
multiple jack, the sleeve of the incoming 
trunk plug 10, the winding of sleeve re- 
lay 11, the lamp 12 to the negative ter- 
minal of the common battery. The re- 
sulting flow of current over this circuit 
will energize relay 11 and lamp 12 since 
this circuit requires that the lamp 12 be 
of such a resistance as will permit it to 
become bright in series with the winding 
resistance of relay 11. 

946. Effect of operation of relays.— 
The operation of relay 11 completes the 
trunk circuit from the repeating coil 
terminal 4 to the tip of the plug 10 at the 
contact point 13, disconnecting at the 
same time the busy-test winding of the 
operator’s telephone set at the 
point 14. 

The operation of relay contact 14 com- 


contact 


pletes a circuit for flow of current 
from the ground or positive terminal 


of the common battery through the lamp 
15, the 120-ohm coil 16, and the common 
battery, but lamp 15 is shunted through the 
40-ohm resistance coil, 20, and the closed 
normally-open relay contact 21. At this 
stage of completion of the connection, 
‘lamp 12 is bright and lamp 15 is dark. 

As the condition exists, at this moment, 
the operator at the originating position 
has completed the connection but has 
not received any indication that the 
called subscriber in the distant office has 
answered his telephone. In the same 
way the incoming trunk operator in the 
second office rung the called 
scriber and lamp 12 of the trunk circuit 
is displayed. 

947. Operation of supervisory signals. 
—When the called subscriber removes the 
receiver from the telephone hook, a path 
is created for the flow of current from 
the grounded or positive terminal of the 
battery, through winding 4-5, of the 
trunk repeating coil, the now-closed con- 
tact 13 of relay 11, the tip strand of the 
trunk cord, the tip of the trunk plug, the 
tip spring? of the local line (Fig. 138), the 
tip side conductor of the local line cir- 
cuit, the local telephone, the ring side 
conductor of the local line, the ring spring 
3 of the local line jack (Fig. 138), the 
ring contact of the trunk plug, the wind- 


has sub- 
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the winding 
of the repeating coil to the negative ter- 
minal of the common battery. 


ing of relay 17, and 


The resulting energization of relay 17 
closes contact 18 which in turn completes 
a path for the flow of current to ener- 
gize the supervisory relay of the calling 
cord on the operator’s position at which 
the call originates. This path is trace- 
able as follows: 

From the grounded or positive terminal 
of the common battery (Fig. 138) 
the trunk circuit to the winding 2-3, of 


over 


the repeating coil and after passing the 
contact 18, 
60-ohm 


through 
relay 17, 
double-wound relay 22, 
of double-wound relay 


repeating coil now 


closed, of winding of 
20-ohm winding 
1, winding 6-7, of 


the trunk repeating coil, and the ring side 


of the trunk circuit through relay D, 
and repeating coil winding 6 and 17 
(Fig 138). 

While the current flow previously 


traced over a similar circuit, due to the 
high resistance of the 12,000-ohm winding 
of relay 1, was not sufficiently strong to 
energize relay D (Fig. 138), the 
completed by the operation of relay 17 
through the 60-ohm winding of relay 18 


path 


and the 20-ohm winding of relay 1, in- 
creases the strength of the current flow 
through the relay ) (Fig. 138) sufficiently 
to operate it. 

It will be that 
lay D (Fig. 138) is operated, the super- 
visory lamp is darkened and the A 


remembered when re- 
op- 
erator is apprised that the call has been 
answered. 

948. Why supervisory 
ened.—This flow 
60-ohm winding of relay 22 energizes re- 
lay 22, 
pletes a shunt through the 40-ohm wind- 
ing of relay 22 around lamp 12 of the 
trunk. This winding having a low resist- 
ance diverts current from the lamp 12 in 
sufficient amount to darken it, 


lamp is  dark- 
of current through the 
which 


closes its contact 19 com- 


apprising 
the toll operator that the called party has 
answered. 

The fact that 
when the connection was established with 
the trunk at the 
places the 40-ohm 


relay 1 was operated 


originating position, 
resistance coil 20 in 
shunt with lamp 15 through contact 21 
and it 
throughout 


has, therefore, remained dark 
the the 
This lamp will remain dark 
time the trunk 


to remove the connection. 


(To be 


entire operation of 
equipment. 
until it is 


for operator 


continued ) 


Extension of Lines to Montana 
Reservation Towns. 
The 


Co., of 


Flathead Independent Telephone 
Missoula, Mont., is planning to 
construct lines to connect the following 
reservation with its 
Ronan, St. Ignatius, Leon, 


D’Aste, Charlo, Horte and Pablo. 


towns exchange at 


Moiese 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 





Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


To Work Out Uniform System of 
Reverse Charges in Indiana. 


Complaints that some of the telephone 
companies in Indiana are refusing to re- 
verse charges for long distance calls led 
to a hearing on the matter before the In- 
diana Public Service Commission 
cently. 

At the close of the conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to work out a uni- 
form system of reverse charges and or- 
dered to report it back to the commission. 
The committee is composed of Max F. 
Hosea, traffic manager, and I. V. New- 
man, assistant to the president of the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co.; D. H. Whit- 
ham, commercial agent, and John Up- 
richard, general auditor of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., of Indianapolis; 
David F. Hall, of Chicago, attorney for 
the American Telephone & (Telegraph 
Co.; O. C. Herdrich, chief accountant for 
the public service commission, and F. E. 
Hanway, of Monticello; S. M. Isom, of 
Mitchell, and C. M. Martz, of Tipton, 
Ind. 

One of the complaints received by the 
commission came from a miller at Bick- 
nell, Ind. He said he called over an In- 
dependent line and talked to a man in 
Indianapolis and that the company at 
Bicknell refused to reverse the charges 
because the Central Union company at 
Indianapolis would not pay a commission 
to the originating company. 


re- 


Effect of High Cost of Materials 
on Operating Expenses. 


In denying the petition of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Noblesville, Ind., for 
an increase in rates recently, the Indiana 
Public Service Commission pointed out 
that high prices of material in wartime 
do not affect telephone companies as 
much as they do gas and electric light 
and power companies, and stated that the 
petitioning company had been making a 
profit under present conditions. 

“Here is a company that has experi- 
enced most unusual 
commission states. 
all been fat years. 
tional need 


the 
“Its past years have 
At this time of na- 
men and _ institutions 
are called upon to sacrifice as they have 
never sacrificed the full 
loaf is no longer asked for nor given, 
would it not be proper to ask, if neces- 
sary, which it is not, that the company 
now resort to the surplus of previous 
years, and make up any partial loss of 
profits if mecessary from the excess 
profits of the past? And even if it were 


prosperity,” 


when 


before—when 


shown that the petitioner faced a period 
of meager returns, instead of  fuil 
profits as the records disclose, the com- 
mission would in the light of the inter- 
rupted and unusual profits of the past, 
hesitate to grant relief.” 

The commission’s engineers found the 
cost of reproduction of the Neblesville 
plant $82,620 and the present value $69,- 
900. These figures, however, are a little 
higher than the costs found by the engi- 
neer of the company. To the physical 
value of $69,900 the commission added 
$1,000 as a_ reasonable 
working capital. 

As to an allowance claimed for 
“bringing the property to its then state 
of efficiency,” the commission says: 


allowance for 


“The company must have actually paid 
out something in order to sectire this 
credit of values. And, furthermore, this 
‘cost,’ or this payment, must have been a 
capital and not an operating charge. 
For if ‘the cost of bringing the property 
to its then state of efficiency’ has been 
paid, not by the company, but by patrons 
as an operating expense, certainly the 
utility should not be permitted to capi- 
talize an investment which it did not 
make. Nor should the patrons of the 
utility be required through rate charges 
to pay a return on values which their 
own money has directly created. 

“So in this case, so far as the com- 
mission can find from the evidence, it is 
quite clear that the bulk of expenditures 
which could be classed as ‘cost of bring- 
ing the property to its then state of ef- 
ficiency, has been charged to operation. 
The cost of building up and developing 
the business, so far as the commission 
can determine from the evidence, has 
been paid, not by the company, but by its 
subscribers. And since, as will later ap- 
pear, there has been no actual ‘cost’ to 
the company in arriving at the present 
state of efficiency, the commission is un- 
able to see how under the law or in 
equity any substantial allowance can be 
made for ‘going value.’ ” 

The commission found that the 
company had been earning approximately 
7 per cent on the value of property actu- 


also 


ally used and useful, and gave its opin- 
ion that 7 per cent is sufficient. As to 
the effect of the war on the telephone 





If you do not wish to feel that 
you are selfish and wanting in a 


slight sense of obligation to the 
country—buy a Liberty bond. 
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business generally, the order of the com- 
mission says: 

“It is undoubtedly true that the price 
of telephone supplies and materials has 
increased greatly—the increases varying 
from 10 to 100 per cent, and in a few 
cases in excess of 100 per cent. In this 
case one of the petitioner's witnesses, a 
man with many years of experience in 
the telephone field, and an authority on 
costs, testified that the average increase 
of telephone materials at present was 3) 
to 50 per cent over normal costs. Now 
applying this increase to the instant case, 
the petitioner in the year 1917 expended 


$1,034 for materials and supplies foi 
maintenance and repair (not new con- 
struction) purposes. It has been sug- 


gested that this is not a fair figure, for 
the reason that since the 
prices due to the war there has been con- 
siderable deferred maintenance. ut 
there is no evidence of this nature before 
the commission. 


increase in 


“The commission does not say that it 
will refuse to consider increases in costs 
of operating telephone properties, but it 
must appear that those increases in cost 
do materially increase operating 
penses.” 


€xX=- 


rates authorized 
by the order is an increase from $1 to 
$1.15 a month for independent residene« 
telephones. The commission found there 
is discrimination in charging no niodre for 
an individual residence than 
for a party line. 


The only change in 


telephone 


Schedule of Toll Rates for West 
Palm Beach Telephone Co. 
The Florida Railroad Commission, on 
March 26, ordered the West Palm Beach 
Telephone Co. to conform to the follow- 

ing schedule of toll charges: 


Three \ddi- 


Minutes tional 

or Less. Minute 

10 miles and under. - 10 cents 3 cents 
11 to 5 miles.... 15 cents » cents 
16 to 24 miles.... 20cents 5 cents 
25 to 35 miles.... 25 cents » cents 
36 to 45 miles.... 30cents = 1!) cents 
46 to 50 miles.... 35cents 1!) cents 
51 to 60 miles.... 40cents |! its 
61 to 75 miles.... 45cents 1. cents 
76 to &7 miles.... S50cents 1 cents 
88 to 112 miles.... 60cents 2 cents 
113 to 135 miles.... T5cents 2) cents 
136 to 162 miles.... 90cents i cents 
163 to 187 miles... .$1.00 nts 
The mileage for these rates 1s e 
the shortest railroad mileage, unless the 


shortest pole line mileage is short 
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the shortest railroad mileage, when the 
pole line mileage will be used. 

Palm Beach and West Palm Beach 
.re to be treated by the West Palm Beach 
Telephone Co, as one exchange area, and 
no toll charge shall be made for services 
rendered between subscribers in this ex- 
change area. The exchange charge to 
non-subscribers within that area shall be 
five cents per call. All toll rates of the 
company shall be the same to Palm Beach 
as to West Palm Beach. 


Rate Increase Approved for 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on March 21, authorized the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates in Hutchinson, Kans., as follows: 

Net per month. 
Individual line business tele- 

shete, F9OM 2..00s00s20. $3.00 to $3.35 

Two-party line business tele- 


ONO, TOM ..5s60.saeess 200 to 2.25 
Individual line residence tel- 

a ee 1.50 to 1.65 
Two-party line residence tel- 

ee 1.25to 1.35 


The rates for switching rural subscrib- 


ers are as follows: 

. *. 2 oe eee $1.75 

” stations on line (each)......... 87% 
2 stations on line (each)........ 58% 
{ stations on line (each)........ 43% 


+ or more stations on line (each) .35 


Rate Application Dismissed by 
Minnesota Commission. 

the Minnesota Railroad 

& Warehouse Commission of March 30, 


The order of 


denying the rate increase asked by the 
Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co., shows 
of keeping the operating 
the 
exchanges separate and also the advisa- 
hility of having a valuation of the plant 
made depending upon book 


the necessity 


revenues and expenses of various 


instead of 
values. 


The Blue Earth company operates ex- 


changes at Blue Earth, Wells, Winne- 
ago, Elmore, Huntley and Cuckeen, 
ith approximately 1,450 subscribers. 


) Increases in rates were asked for the 
changes at 
Crs 


Elmore, Huntley and 
‘keen, however. 
it developed at the hearing in the case 
hat the company has not separated the 
ting revenues and expenses of the 
is exchanges the commissior 
ii only the total for consideration. 
applicant claimed a present value 
property of $83,078. The property 
1913 $50,000, 


and 


purchased in for 


> thereafter the new owners took 
praisal of the property and in- 
ve ried it at $63,063 which, the commis- 
Sion states, is an arbitrary increase of 
over $13,000 over the actual purchase 
Price. The applicant claimed that it has 
since added to the properties the differ- 
ence 


etween that sum and $83,072, shown 
books of December 31, 1917. 
ommission states, in its ruling, 
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If you can figure out that it 
concerns you whether we win or 
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that the book value is excessive, and that 
the reasonable the plant 
rate-making purposes is not in excess of 
$70,000. Under the present rates, the net 
income was held to be sufficient to pay a 


value of for 


reasonable return on the investment and 
provide for depreciation. 
The commission found that 


the com- 


pany is furnishing two-party business 
telephones at the same rate it is charg 
ing for one-party 


and two-party residence telephones at the 


business telephones, 


rate as residence tele- 


phones. 


same one-party 
This, the commission states, is 
discriminatory against those parties hav- 
ing two-party telephones. 
is ordered to 
business 


The company 
discontinue its 
and residence 
establish rates substantially 
less than the present rates for one-party 


two-party 
classifications of 


service or 


@business and one-party residence service. 


Nebraska Commission on the Use 
cf Depreciation Reserves. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has enunciated a new policy with re- 
lation to the use of depreciation reserves 
of companies operating a number of ex- 
changes. It is in an order just handed 
down in the matter of the application of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for an 
exchange. 

The plant was originally built by a 
farmers’ company and taken over by the 
Lincoln 1912. During the 
time the farmers operated it, along with 
the Bennet exchange, the net income 
‘available for dividends and depreciation 
was $10,840. Allowing 7 per cent divi- 
dends, left $5,140, of which the 
Panama exchange was entitled to $1,902. 


increase in rates on its Panama 


company in 


this 


This has been increased to $3,193 during 
the Lincoln company’s operating career. 

The farmers’ company, blissfully un- 
aware of there being such a thing as de- 
preciation, had paid out its depreciation 
in dividends, while during the five years 
of operation by the Lincoln company it 
had not earned sufficient to pay the cost 
of reconstruction, recently completed. 
The difference between this and cost and 


the accumulated depreciation for the 
plant, or $3,631, is withdrawn from the 
general depreciation fund set aside by 


the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for its entire The 
says: 


system. commission 

“It is the opinion of this commission 
that any portion of a depreciation reserve 
invested in additions and _ betterments 
should earn a return in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the capital in- 
vestment in the same property, and that 
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such return should be credited to the de- 
preciation reserve and not paid out in the 
form of Whenever the 
reimbursed by 


dividends. de- 


preciation fund is pro- 
ceeds from the sale of capital securities 
the earnings can then be paid to the hold- 
ers of such securities.” 

The commission finds that the cld rates 
of $1 a month for all classes of service 
returned a deficit of $160 last vear, not 
counting dividends on the investment and 
on depreciation reserve. The commission 
says this convicts them of being insuf- 


ficient, and orders a new set of rates 
which differ only from those the com- 
pany asked in that farm lines were cut 


$18 asked tor to $15, which the com- 
the 
should be 


made up by new subscribers and changes 


from 


mission admits is a little below rev- 


enue requirements, but which 
to individual service. 

The new rates are $30 per year for in- 
dividual business telephones ; $24 
party 


for two- 
$1x individual resi- 
dence service, $15 for two-party residence, 
and $15 


cludes 


business; for 


for farm telephones. This in- 


free service to Bennet, Firth and 
Hickman. 


An 


city 


additional 
limits 


the 
existing 
pole line is $6 per year for each quarter 
mile or fraction thereof. 


charge outside of 


where there is an 
For a business 
telephone on a farm line there is an addi- 
tional charge of $6 per year. For a desk 
telephone on a farm line there is en addi- 
of $3. 


service 


tional annual charge 
there is an 
The 


per 


For joint business 
additional charge of 
rate 
year, 


$1? per vear. 
$12 
$6, ex- 
tension bell, $53, and extension gong, $b. 
The ordered to 
set aside an amount equal to 9 per cent 


for business extensions is 


for residence extensions, 


company was further 
of its net income ($10,000) for deprecia- 
tion, and to set aside out of its annual 
revenues for the purpose of dividends, a 
sum equal to not more 7 per cent on the 
actual the property, any 
net revenue in excess to be held in trust 
pending the the 
mission. 


investment in 


further order of com- 

The revenues derived by the applicant 
from its Panama exchange, including 25 
per cent of the collections from tcll serv- 
ice, over and above the costs of operation, 
taxes, losses and damages and the credit 
to maintenance and depreciation fund, 
are to be disposed of as follows and in 
the order given as to priority: 

1. Credit annually to the depreciation 
reserve fund of the company an amount 
equal to 7 cent of the amount of 
$3,630 taken from that fund and used to 
reconstruct the Panama exchange, until 
such time as with the permission of the 
commission the amount of $3,630 is re- 
stored to the depreciation reserve fund 
from applicant's capital. 


2. Credit annually to the profit and 


per 


loss account of the company an amount 
equal to 7 per cent on capital of $6,456.50, 
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)PERATORS SCARCE? 


These women street car conductors 
are no longer an experiment. They have 
made good and are regular members of 
the statt. 


The nation must have men to do cer- 
tain work, and all lines of industry are 
replacing these men with women. 


Those industries which can, must re- 
place women with machines. 


The scarcity of labor and high wages 
are making the change more profitable 
than ever before. 
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apportioned to the Panama exchange for 
the payment of interest and dividends. 

3. Credit annually all remaining rev- 
enues to a Panama exchange surplus 
fund for the purpose of maintaining the 
above credits to the depreciation reserve 
and profit and loss funds and for reduc- 
ing .if possible the cost of telephone serv- 
ice to the patrons of that exchange. 


Hearing Set for Proposed Consoli- 
dation at Red Cloud, Neb. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has a fight on its hands in its effort 
to secure a consolidation of the eachanges 
at Red Cloud of the Farmers’ Independ- 
ent Telephone Co, and the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which bought out 
the Bell several years ago, and has oper- 
ated an exchange in that city which is 
larger than its rival. 

The Lincoln company recently put in a 
new switchboard and changed to a com- 
mon battery system, whereupon the local 
company, refusing a proposition to pur- 
chase it, started it on a fight for exist- 


ence. A number of business men aided 
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If you don’t think the war is 
over—buy a Liberty bond. 





it in its fight to oust the Lincoln ccmpany, 
and a bitter warfare began when the lo- 
cal company refused two propositions to 
consolidate on a joint ownership basis. 
The Lincoln company cut the trunk line 
connecting the two exchanges over which 


it furnished long distance connections. 
When called before the commission it 


sought to defend its action, but was per- 
emptorily ordered to restore the connec- 
tion, which had been cut without permis- 
sion of the commission. 

Then L. H. Blackledge, a_ leading 
lawyer, and a number of business men 
appeared with a petition asking that the 
commission order a consolidation in or- 
der that they might be deprived of the 
burden of supporting two exchanges or 
receive divided service. 

The that 
such a consolidation was to the best in- 


commission took the view 


terests of the patrons of both exchanges, 
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but the local company took sharp issue 
therewith. The commission sent its en- 


gineers to Red Cloud and they have made 
an inventory of both plants. 
ing study of both plants was made. 


An account- 


The commission has issued an order 
setting for a hearing at Red Cloud on 
May 1 the application for a consolida- 
tion. Meanwhile the Farmers’ company 
has been investing a considerable sum of 
money in installing a new switchboard 
and rebuilding a number of lines, som: 
of which had been strung on two by fours 
It is the opinion 
this 
an intention to fight consolidation. 

Meanwhile J. E. 
lished merchant, has filed complaint with 
that the 
furnish him 


nailed on fence posts. 
of the commissioners that indicates 
Butler, a newly estab- 


Farmers’ 
with 


the commission 
will not 


com- 
pany service 
because he has installed a connection with 


the Lincoln company’s exchange. 


Present Status of Telephone Rate 
Situation in Texas. 

The telephone rate situation in the 

larger cities of Texas has changed very 
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little in its status in the past several 
weeks. Increasing of telephone rental 
rates is a matter in process in several 
Texas cities, principally San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Houston and Waco. The South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co. oper- 
ates the exchanges in the first three cities 
named; the Texas Telephone Co. operates 
in Waco. 

In Fort Worth, after the city had passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the proposed in- 
crease in telephone rates, the telephone 
company enjoined the city from enforcing 
the ordinance, and put the proposed in- 
creased rate into effect on March 1. 
Hearing in the injunction case has been 
set for June 4. In the meantime the city 
has employed H. P. Topping, a telephone 
engineer of Kansas City, to make an ap- 
praisal of the telephone plant, and this 
work is now under way. 

The new rates have not yet been made 
effective in San Antonio. This city tried, 
unsuccessfully, to have the law of the 
state concerning net profits of public 
utilities amended in the special session of 
the Texas legislature which 
March 27. 

The telephone company announced that 
the new rates would go into effect on 
April 1, and suggested that it would be 
willing to impound the amount collected 
above the old rates, until the question as 
to its right to the new rate should be de- 
termined. This proposition was refused 
by the city, the mayor advising the com- 
pany that any increase of its rates would 
be met with court proceedings. 

In Houston both the company and the 
city seem to be quietly awaiting the out- 
come of either the San Antonio or the 
Fort Worth case. 

In Waco, W. F. Sloan, of Chicago, is 
now engaged in making, for the city, an 
appraisal of the plant of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. The city has also employed 
auditors to investigate the company’s ac- 
counts. The work will not be finished for 
several weeks. 

Telephone rental rates have been re- 
cently increased in a number of the 
smaller cities of Texas, and other in- 


creases have been announced by the local 
companies. 


adjourned 


Bill to Regulate Telephone Rates 
in Texas Killed. 


A bill affecting the rates of all public 
utilities in Texas, which passed the House 
of the Texas legislature during the spe- 
cial session of that body, which adjourned 
March 27, was killed on March 25 when 
the Senate committee on civil jurispru- 
“ence reported the bill unfavorably by an 
almost unanimous vote. The bill, House 
‘ill 61, proposed to amend article 1028 of 
the revised civil statutes of Texas, which 
ls to the effect that no city government 
May compel a utility to operate for a 
rate which results in less than 10 per cent 
het profit on the investment. 
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House Bill 61 was the outgrowth of the 
proposal of the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. to increase its rental 
rates in the city of San Antonio. The 
city attorney of San Antonio had a con- 
ference with Governor Hobby of Texas, 
resulting in the governor submitting to 
the legislature the proposed amendment 
to the law. 

The bill, which was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Lange of San Antonio, pro- 
posed to eliminate the words “10 per cent” 
and substitute the words “a reasonable re- 
turn.” The proposition was hotly contest- 
ed by the Independent telephone com- 
panies of the state, on the grounds that 
such a measure would put the fixing of 
rates up to juries of the district courts, 
and would result in a great deal of litiga- 
tion between the utilities and the cities 
of the state. 

The bill was reported out favorably by 
the House committee to which it was re- 
ferred; was re-committed by the House, 
was amended to read 7 per cent instead 
of “a_ reasonable return,” was 
amended on the floor of the House to 
read & per cent instead of 7 per cent, and 
passed. 

Such a 


and 


strong representation against 
the measure was made by the Independent 
telephone companies before the Senate 
committee that that body voted almost 
unanimously to kill the bill. The only 
vote in favor of the measure was that of 
Senator Dean, author of the Dean Bill, 
in the last regular session of the legisla- 
ture, to put telephone companies under 
the Texas Railroad Commission. 

No other legislation of direct impor- 
tance to telephone companies was consid- 
ered by the special session of the legisla- 
ture. 


Cannot Require Purchase of Stock 
by Prospective Patron. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion, on March 25, ordered the-Home- 
stead Telephone Co. to extend its tele- 
phone line so as to furnish service to 
Ira O. Stein at the regular rental rate 
and to cease and desist from its practice 
of requiring applicants to purchase stock 
in the company as a condition precedent 
to receiving telephone service. 

In its findings the commission states 
that a mutual company, although it may 
desire to serve its own stockhoiders ex- 
clusively, is nevertheless a common car- 
rier within the laws of South Dakota. 

Whenever a telephone company is so 
located in a community that the residents 
cannot secure telephone service except 
from it, the service of such a company 
should be extended to furnish this serv- 
ice in the absence of 


unusual circum- 
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If you do not wish to be 


classed among those without 
pride in their native land—buy a 


Liberty bond. 
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stances which might in exceptional cases 
justify a refusal. In the 
the only telephone which is 
available for Mr. Stein is that of the 
Homestead Telephone Co., and unless he 
can secure service from that company he 
must be content without the convenience 
of a telephone for an indefinite period. 


present case, 


service 


A common carrier is required by law 
to furnish service without discrimination 
and at reasonable rates. While a sub- 
scriber may be required to pay for the 
service in advance and to comply with 
all reasonable rules of the company, he 
may not as a condition precedett to re- 
ceiving service be required to become a 
stockholder or 
erty. 


part owner of the prop- 


Proposal to Fix Telephone Rates 
by Popular Guess in Texas. 
Many new ideas on the subject of pub- 
lic utility regulation come out of Texas. 
The latest might be properly termed the 
idea of fixing rates by popular guess 
There has been seriously proposed, in the 
city of Dallas, an amendment to the char- 

ter of that city reading as follows: 


The qualified voters of the city of 
Dallas, acting by and through the in- 
itiative provisions of the present city 
charter, shall have the power to enact 
any ordinance, resolution or direction to 
any of the officials of the city regulating 
in any way whatsoever the rate or charge 
or quality or manner of service of any 
person, firm or corporation now holding 
or that shall hereafter hold any franchise 
from the city of Dallas; and it shall not 
be necessary for any hearing to be held 
by the voters or any officials or the gov- 
erning authority of the city before the 
power herein described is exercised, and 
such regulating ordinance, order or 
resolution passed by the qualified voters; 
and any and all parts of the present city 
charter that would conflict with this pro- 
vision are hereby specifically repealed. 

Commenting on the proposition, the 
Dallas News says editorially: “It is not 
always easy to determine just what the 
charges (of utilities) should be if they 
are to yield a fair profit. It is sometimes 
a very difficult and laborious inquiry. But 
we in Dallas will be spared that trouble 
and labor if one of the pending amend- 


ments to the charter should be adopted. 
ee S 


Not only would the officers and stock- 
holders of the public service corporation 
be deprived of all power in fixing the 
charges they might make, but all voice in 
the councils where the ordinance propos- 
ing to fix them would originate. Facts 
are not wanted by the authors of this pro- 
posal. They seem, indeed, to fear that 
facts would be obstructive 
which they have in mind.” 


to projects 





Increase in Residence Rates at 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

The Kansas Public Utilities 
sion authorized the People’s Home Tele- 
phone Co., 


Commis- 


of Leavenworth, Kans., to 
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file an amended schedule of rates pro- 
viding for an increase from $1.50 to 
$1.75 per month for individual line resi- 
dence service and from $1.25 to $1.40 for 
two-party residence The 
other rates of the company are: Single 
line business telephones, $4 per month, 
and two-party line business telephones, 
$3 per month. 


line service. 


the com- 
the engineering firm 
Feustel & Freeman 
the commission’s engi- 
value of $340,000 


Appraisals were made of 
pany’s property by 
of Sloan, Huddle, 
and checked by 


neers. A fair was 
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Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
FLorIDA. 

March 26: The commission ordered 
that telephone connections be made _ be- 
tween the exchanges of the Bristol Tele- 
phone Co. and the Riverside Telephone 
Co. so that efficient service may be ob- 
tained and messages transferred over 

these lines. No. 591. 

March 26: Schedule of toll rates 
prescribed for the West Palm Beach 
Telephone Co. for distances up to 187 


miles. No. 592. 
April 11: Hearing at Tallahassee rel- 
ative to alleged failure of the Baker 


County Telephone Co., the Barfield Tele- 





Information. 


Copyrigut Committee on Public 


Signai Corps Men Preparing Reports of Their Observations Before Giving T’ em to the 
Operator for Telephoning to General Headquarters in the Rear—Camp Lcewls. 


fixed upon the plant for rate-making pur- 
poses. It was estimated that the 
residence service would yield 
a reasonable return upon the fair value 
of the property. 


in- 
crease in 


Discrimination in Favor of Stock- 
holders Removed. 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on March 28, authorized the 
New London Central Telephone Co. to 
increase its local exchange rates to stock- 
holders at New London to make its rates 
uniform to stockholders and non-stock- 
holders alike and remove discrimination 
which is in violation with the Minnesota 
Statute. 

The new rates are $1.50 per month for 
individual line business service and $1 
per month for individual line residence 
service to all subscribers. The company 
was also authorized to establish a charge 
of 25 cents per month to rural connect- 
ing companies and to furnish continuous 
24-hour service, including holidays and 
Sundays. 


phone Co., the Fort Lauderdale Tele- 
phone Co., B. L. Brown doing business 
as the Hastings Telephone Co., and the 
Marianna Telephone Exchange to file 
with the commission a report showing 
the lines and stations each had in opera- 


tion on December 31, 1917. 
May 15: Hearing at Eustis on_the 
application of the Lake County Tele- 


phone Co. for permission to increase its 


rates in that town. No. 187. 
May 15: Hearing at Eustis on the 
application of the Lake County Tele- 


phone Co. for permission to increase its 


rates in Tavares. No. 188. 
May 15: Hearing at Eustis on_ the 
application of the Lake County Tele- 


phone Co. for permission to increase its 


rates in Groveland. No. 189. 
May 15: Hearing at Eustis on the 
application of the Lake County Tele- 


for permission to increase its 
Dora. No. 190. 


ILLINOTs. 

March 6: The commission approved 
a contract between the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and _ the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. providing 
for the connection of the toll line of the 
Cumberland with the telephone system 
cf the Murphysboro company at Metro- 
polis, Harrisburg and Eldorado, IIl., and 


phone Co. 
rates in Mt. 
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which provides for the handling of toll 
business over those lines. No. 7763. 
March 6: The commission approved a 
contract between the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and _ the 
Woodland Telephone Co., which provides 
for the connection of the toll lines of 
the Central Union with the Woodland 
telephone system at Woodland, Ill, for 
handling toll business. No. 7773. 
March 6: The commission 
the Ashland Telephone Co. to restore 
telephone service to Edwards, which had 
been discontinued on account of abusive 
language to the operators. The commis- 
sion states that telephone operators are 
entitled to courteous treatment from the 
users of telephone service, and that the 
use of vulgar or abusive language over 
the telephone cannot be too strongly 
condemned. In this case the evidence 


ordered 


showed some improper language which 


would justify the company in requesting 
the subscriber to desist from its use. The 
commission says, however, that in this 
case the punishment was too severe, as 
the offense did not justify the discon- 
tinuance of the telephone. No. 7528. 
March 6: The Woodland Telephone 
Co. and the Milford Telephone Co. each 
have a few subscribers about midway 
between the two exchanges. In the last 
few years a practice has grown up by 
which some of these subscribers, who are’ 
also on small mutual lines, transfer calls 
from one of the companies to members 
of the mutual line who are not subscrib- 
ers of either company. Thus these sub- 
scribers are operating a miniature ex- 
change and cheating the telephone com- 
pany out of tolls and charges. The com- 
mission ordered the telephone companies 
to discontinue such practice, and to order 
their subscribers to desist therefrom. 
The Woodland Telephone Co. is also 
authorized by this order to increase its 


switching rates from 20 to 50 cents per 
month. No. 7581-7595. 
March 6: Morrison Telephone Co. 


authorized to issue its first mortgage 
bonds in amount of $25,000 with interest 
at 6 per cent, maturing in 1929. The 
proceeds of the bonds are to be used in 
taking care of —— and exten- 
sion of properties. 7724. 


March 6: The cueniiasion approved 
a lease from the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. to 
the Bureau County Independent Tele- 


phone Co. for two small tracts of land at 
a rental of $30 per year. L-2696. 

March 6: The commission dismissed 
the petition of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association on behalf of its 
member companies, asking permission to 


increase their rates $3 per year, to be 
remitted as a discount of 25 cents per 
month if bills are paid by the 15th. The 


commission holds that it is good practice 
generally to allow a discount for prompt 
payment of bills, but it is said that sev 
eral of the companies represented in the 


proceeding already are allowing a dis 
count, and that to allow the increas¢ 
asked for would be a clear increase 
rates. The commission states that each 
case should be decided upon its ‘partict 


ler merits. 
March 6: 


No. 7337. ; 
The Saybrook Telephone 


tele- 


Co. is authorized to purchase tlie ; 
phone property in the village of >a” 
brook heretofore owned by Coon Bros, 


Telephone Co. for the consideration ° 
$11,000, of which $5,000 is to paid in 


cash and $6,000 to be paid in 1 tes, The 
Coon Bros. Telephone Co. is to Gane 
tinue business at that place. The com 

A of con- 


mission also grants a certificat 


; : =, ok 
venience and necessity to the Saybroo 









April 6, 1918. 


Telephone Co. to operate in the village 
and vicinity. The commission authorizes 
the issue of its capital stock to the 
amount of $5,000 and $6,000 of its notes 


to be secured by trust deed. No. 7411- 
7412. 
March 6: The commission approved 


a joint pole agreement between the Cum- 
terland Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Wm. Clark et al. of Gallatin county, 
providing for attaching wires to 177 poles 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. between Mt. Vernon and 
Hampton, Ill. No. 7610-7619. 

March 6: The commission approved a 
new business rate of $48 per year for the 
Farmers New Era Telephone Co. On 
April 1, 1917, the Farmers New Era 
Telephone Co. took over the telephone 
exchange operated at Spring Grove by 
the McHenry County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., and physically connected the 
two systems, thus doing away with all 
duplications. This resulted in consider- 
able expense. This company also has 
exchanges at Hebron and Richmond, III. 
The rates approved for Spring Grove 
are similar to those in effect at Hebron 
and Richmond. No. 6829. 

March 6: The Macon County Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to increase rates 
at Macon from $12 per year to $24 per 
year net, on business telephones. The 
commission approved a charge of 25 
cents additional if bill is not paid by the 
lsth of the month. The Macon Tele- 
vhone Co. purchased its plant in October, 
1916, for the sum of $18,000. Since that 
time it has expended $2,300 in improve- 
ments, making the total value of the 
property $20,300. Under the proposed 
rates the revenues amount to $6,021, or a 
return of 6.2 per cent upon the invest- 
ment. No. 7385. 

March 6: The commission ordered a 
physical connection established between 
the Rock River Telephone Co. and the 
Mutual Telephone Co. at Forreston, IIL, 
for interchange of both local -and toll 
service. A charge of five cents is to be 
made for calls from subscribers of one 
company to patrons of the other com- 
pany. For toll or long distance calls the 
company originating the call adds five 
cents to the regular charge for such a 
call. No. 7608. 

March 17: Petition filed by the Ash- 
land (Ill.) Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates. 

March 19: The Eldorado Telephone 
Co. is authorized to increase its rates in 
Eldorado. The new rates are $24 per 
year for individual business telephones 
and $15 per year for individual residence 
telephones. Rural telephone rates are the 
same as the city rates plus 25 cents per 
nile from the village limits. The “El- 
dorado Telephone Co.” is a corporation, 


a successor to the Eldorado Independent 
ty ne Co., a mutual concern. No. 
“any, 

March 19: The commission approved 
a new schedule of rates of the Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., in Pontiac, as of 
March 1918. No investigation was 
made to the reasonableness of the 
rates, thev were allowed as they com- 
pared orably with the rates at other 
‘imilar localities. No. 7835. 

c Mar | 19: The Macoupin Telephone 
®. 1s authorized to issue its second 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds in 
amount 313,500 dated October 1. 1917, 
and maturing October 1, 1927. The pro- 


C i ee : 
ceeds from this bond issue are to be used 


outstanding notes, and to 
treasury for moneys ex- 


m refunding 
reimburse the 
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pended in the construction and extension 


of its properties. No. 7710. 

March 19: Application filed by the 
Port Byron (Ill.) Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates from $15 a year for 
individual business telephones and $10 


for a party line to $18 a year for an in- 
dividual business telephone, $18 for an 
individual residence telephone and $15 
for party lines. A discount of 25 cents 
per month will be allowed for prompt 
payment. 

March 20: Petition filed by the Taylor 
Ridge Switch Association for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to 
operate a telephone exchange in Taylor 
Ridge and vicinity. 

March 20: Petition filed by the Kansas 
Mutual Telephone Co. for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate a 
telephone exchange in Kansas, Edgar 
county, and to issue $2,500 of stock. 

March 20: Petition filed by the Chest- 
nut Mutual Telephone Co. for authority 
to make a physical connection with the 
Mt. Pulaski Telephone & Electric Co., of 
Mt. Pulaski, Logan county, and to de- 
termine an equitable system of rates for 
switching and long-distance charges. 

March 20: Petition filed by the Kil- 
bourne Telephone Co. asking for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to 
operate a telephone system in Kilbourne, 
Mason county. 

INDIANA. 

March 19: Hearing on the petition of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to establish a toll rate between 
Sheridan and the 10 exchanges now en- 
joying free toll service to that town. 

April 19: Hearing at LaFayette on the 
application of the city administration for 
an order requiring physical connection 
between the exchanges of the LaFayette 
Telephone Co. and the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for interchange of toll 
and long distance messages. 

KANSAS. 

March 18: The commission authorized 
the Peoples Home Telephone Co., of 
Leavenworth, to increase its rate for 
individual line residence service from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per month and its rate for 
two-party residence service from $1.25 to 
$1:40 per month. No. 1470. 

March 21: The commission authorized 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates at Hutchinson from 10 
to 35 cents per month. No. 1655. 

February 28: The commission au- 
thorized the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rate for individ- 
ual line residence service from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per month and to discontinue the 
combined business and residence rate of 
$3 per month and also the charging of 
the same rate for individual and party- 
line residence service. No. 1153. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 28: The commission approved 
a new rate schedule of the New London 
(Minn.) Central Telephone Co. increas- 
ing the rates to stockholders to eliminate 
discrimination. 

March 30: The commission denied 
the application of the Blue Earth Valley 
Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates at Blue Earth, Wells and 
Winnebago. 

April 2: Hearing at Austin in the 
matter of the application of Charles 
Gomer, Schwarenberger Bros. E. M. 
Studer, John H. Holst et al., for estab- 
lishing a flat rate for an interchange of 
messages between the Interstate Tele- 


eraph & Telephone Co. and the Browns- 
dale Telephone Exchange Co. 














































Missouri. 

March 21: - Hearing on the application 
of the Mount Vernon (Mo.) Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates 
as follows: From $1.75 to $2 for busi- 
ness service; from $1.25 to $1.50 for 
single line residence service, and from $1 
tu $1.25 for party line and rural service. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 27: Complaint of F. A. Ams- 
berry, of Mason City, against the Ansley 
Telephone Co. in regard to refusal of 
iree reverse service to Mason City. 

March 27: Application filed by the 
Union Mutual Telephone Co., of Union, 
for permission to increase rates 25 cents 
per month on each class of service fur- 
nished. 

March 28: Informal application of the 
tiamilton County Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to furnish service to farmers on 
rural lines north of Hampton; refused 
until question of consolidation of service 
at Hampton with that of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is decided. 

March 30: In the application of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
an increase in rates on Panama exchange, 
the following rates were authorized: In- 
dividual business, $36 a year; residence, 
$18; two-party business, $24; two-party 
1esidence, $15; farm lines, $15. 


May 1: Hearing upon application of 
L. H. Blackeledge and other patrons 
asking for a consolidation of the Red 
Cloud exchange of the Lincoln Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. and the Farmers’ 
Independent Telephone Co. 
Onto. 

March 23: Application 
Springfield-Xenia 
Springfield, Ohio, 
crease rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

March 19: Complaint made by G. S. 
Pull against the action of John P. Van 
Etten, president of the Van Pike Tele- 
phone Co., of Milford, in discontinuing 
service. 

March 23: New rate schedule filed by 
the Farmers Telephone & Supply Co., of 
Shickshinny, which provides for an in- 
crease of $1.80 per year on all rates. The 
new rates become effective April 10. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

March 25: The commission ordered 
the Homestead Telephone Co. to extend 
its line to furnish service to Ira O. Stein 
at the regular rental rate and to cease 
and desist from its practice of requiring 
applicants to purchase stock in the com- 
pany as a condition precedent to receiv- 
ing telephone service. No. 2979. 

March 25: The commission 
the Farnsworth Co-operative Telephone 
Co., which operates rural lines in the 
vicinity of Woonsocket, S. D., to increase 
its rates from $1 to $1.50 per month, 
with a discount of 25 cents for each 
month for payment during the first 
month of the quarter. F-496. 

March 29: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Hyde County Tel- 
ephone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates. The company is ordered to install 
the uniform system of accounts prescribed 
by the commission; to eliminate fence 
lines and two by fours and bring its 
lines up to a high state of efficiency; to 
keep all operating expenses and revenues 
for exchange and rural lines separately 

West VIRGINIA. 

March 22: Application filed by The 
Romney Consolidated Telephone Co. and 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telenhone 
Co. of West Virginia for authority to 
change rates at Pinto Tunnel, Levels and 
Burlington and on toll lines. 


filed by the 
Telephone Co. of 
for authority to in- 


ordered 














Good Letter from “Over There” 


Impressions of England and France Obtained En Route to France from Amer- 
ica—Wartime Transportation Methods—Our Army Has Accomplished Won- 
ders, All Things Considered—Y. M.C. A. and Y.W.C. A. Doing Splendid Work 


France, February 23, 1918. 

After visiting the docks at the port of 
embarkation almost daily and each time 
being told to report the next day as there 
was no coal, finally on January 7 we ac- 
tually were aboard and soon were under 
The big liner and the life aboard 
ship was all very interesting. 


way. 
Before we 
had been on an hour we found the loca- 
tion of the dining saloon and had a splen- 
did dinner—in fact the meals were very 
good during the entire trip and unlike a 
good many, I didn’t miss a meal. 

Our group.of casuals was in charge of 
Col. —— a regular army cavalry officer 
whom we all learned to like. We were 
soon taught how to put on life belts, as- 
signed to boats, etc., so as to be ready for 
whatever might develop. ‘ 

The first two days and the last three 
days were very rough, which was very 
fortunate for us. There was just enough 
in the way of excitement aboard to make 
things interesting. 

We arrived at a British port after 10 
days, where, I believe, everyone in our 
group realized, or began to realize, what 
the war was doing for England. All the 
work was being done by old men, or else 
women. Many of them whom ! had op- 
portunity to observe, looked rather tired 
and hopeless. 

The women are doing their bit, helping 
in évery possible way—performing often 
the most menial labor, like cleaning the 
streets. 

It was nearly 10:30 on the morning of 
Each 
man had to identify and secure his own 


January 17 when we went ashore. 


haggage and see that it was put aboard 
the proper train—there was no way of 
checking baggage through like we do in 
the states. We were finally put aboard 
an English train with a promise our din- 
ners would be served at some station 
down the line. 

There is a wonderful contrast between 
one of our trains between Chicago and 
New York, or St. Paul, and an English 
train, I heard one officer ask if it would 
“stay on the track” and another said it 
would “make a good plaything for his 
kid.” 

At about 3:30 the train stopped and we 
were told to line up and as we marched 
by a certain opening, our dinner would 
be given to us. It was the poorest sand- 
wich and the poorest cup of coffee I ever 
liad—and then we began to understand 


that England was short of food. We 


By Capt. W. S. Vivian 


were unable to get food that was to our 
liking at any of the three 
stopped in England. 

At 8 o’clock we arrived at an old Eng- 
lish town and we marched to a 
rest camp a couple of miles out. 


places we 


3ritish 
After 
securing our assignments of quarters, we 
learned there was a canteen in operation 
a short distance away—about ten minutes 
after sold out. It 
looked strange to see field clubs, lieuten- 
ants, captains, majors and colonels, ali 


our arrival it was 


grabbing cans of salmon or sardines and 
crackers—we all enjoyed them, too. 

At this camp, as we saw the following 
morning, there was quite a number of Ger- 

















Capt. W. S. Vivian. 


man prisoners who were performing vari- 
ous kinds of labor. The following day, 
the 18th, we went on to a port and were 
taken across the Channel that night. You 
have seen trainloads of cattle brought in- 
to the stockyards, perhaps? If so, you 
have a fairly good idea of troops going 
across the Channel. The boat was with- 
out accommodations and not overly clean 
and our group—English and Canadian of- 
ficers and men—were crowded on just 
like sardines. 

The following morning we had arrived 
in port and were soon on French soil— 
lined up and marched to a British rest 
camp some three or four miles distant. 
We all spoiled our shines on that trip, as 
it was very muddy. Before we got any- 
thing to eat, we were nearly famished. 


At 11 o’clock they served us some bread, 
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jam and tea and it was certainly good. 

On Monday morning, the 21st, we left 
camp a few minutes after three o’clock, 
were marched to the station, entrained 
and were aboard for 36 hours. Owing to 
our experience in England I kad sup- 
plied myself with a can of salmon, a can 
of beans, some biscuits and a couple of 
packages of chocolate. It was sure lucky 
for we were not provided with rations 
There were several officers in my section 
and about noon we were all good and 
hungry, so I got out my reserve supply 
and we all had enough to eat. From then 
on, whenever we stopped at a station we 
would run for the nearest store and buy 
almost everything we could find that was 
eatable. 

One reason [ speak so much of eating 
is that everyone seems to have a ravenous 
appetite as soon as they get over here— 
it affects every one. I eat until I am un- 
comfortable and am still hungry—inciden- 
tally I have gained 10 pounds. 

We finally landed at a clearing camp 
and after four days I was ordered to gen- 
eral headquarters, since which time I have 
been busy with my work. I had the op- 
portunity of spending several days. with 
the British studying the plans of organ- 
ization of the Woman’s Auxiliary Army 
Corps, usually called “The Waacs.” 

Our army has certainly accomplished 
wonders, considering what it has to do 
zwith—there is still more to do. 

I find the Y. M. C. A. is doing splendid 
and strenuous work over here, paying no 
attention to hours and usually doing the 


work that two or three times as 


many 
ought to be doing, 

The Y. W. C. A. is also rendering. 4 
great service and performing splendid 
work among the women munition work- 
ers, nurses, etc. Its officers have agreed 
to help take care of the telephone oper- 
ators. 

While I miss you all and my work a 
home, I am glad I came and fully expect 
to see it through to the finish, | the 
kaiser and his kind shall be no more. 
I am quartered in a French fami!y whose 


members speak as much English I do 


French—so our conversations e not 
noted for length or brilliancy of expres 
sion. 

I hope TeLepHony is on the ~vay, in- 
cluding all the numbers I hav nissed 
I think I have missed TELEePH more 


than I would have at home, sho.'d I not 
have received it there. 






“The land of the free and the home of 
the brave’—so have we sung ever since 
childhood’s happy hour. 

It remains 
the present generation, which so freely 
realized what it has 


now to discover whether 


America, has 


sang 


all meant. 





The struggle for a “Land of the Free” 
has been a long one, yet the actual his- 
torical record of human attempts is not 
a long one, A few nobles took King John 
out to a tree and promised to hang him 
unless he agreed to sign the Magna Char- 
ta, which, while not offering much to 
the general public, made a fine start any- 
The nobles in those days had no 
the humblest 


way. 


more rights than vassal 
of Turkey has today. 

It really remained for America to solve 
the problem which had vexed the human 


race so many centuries. 


The austere Puritan, a law-abiding 
citizen, and never coming into much 
contact with the authorities, could no 


longer stand it. So he gathered, up his 
family into a leaky ship and started out 
to a great unknown country. 

God guided him to a bleak and forbid- 
ding winter land, beset him with sick- 
ness, attacked him with Indians, made his 
life a burden with strange illness—all to 
And 


the 


try his faith, just as he did to Job. 
the 
hope of liberty and the untrammeled pur- 


Puritan stayed it out because 
suit of happiness offset all the trials and 
tribulations that he was contending with. 

History affords no parallel to the sacri- 
fices made by these sturdy people who 
would not give up their natural hope 
of hhberty 

\bout that time, a queen and a car 
dinal hegan to conspire against the lib- 
a group of people, and the mas- 


saci St. Bartholomew drove a great 
crowd of Huguenot refugees from France 
tot nny and hospitable shores of the 
Car 

Ne again could any queen and car- 
dinal spire against the lives and prop- 
erty he brave group of people who 
woul ‘ 


submit to the state religion of 
Fray ( r} 


hey were safe and secure in 
the h f refuge discovered by Colum- 
bus it ) 

The ker came also and settled be- 
tween sturdy Puritan of the New 
Englar snows and the gallant Cavalier 
of the South. Others kept on coming, 
until t] million souls had settled in the 


tates and laid the foundation 


thirtee: 


of a nati 





Do You Love Liberty? 


Our National Inheritance—Will You Pay 


By J. C. Kelsey 


England, the mother country, followed 
up its opportunity and proved to be what 
kings have always been, good collectors. 
Our ancestors did not relish the ever-in- 
creasing restraints, and much restlessness 
on their part caused the king’s soldiers, 
or mercenaries, to be present and en- 
force the law. 

Protest soon became resistance, and in- 
evitably the guns of Lexington echoed 
throughout the The 
that time, just as people of our time, did 
not hesitate to pay the price of liberty. 


world. people of 


In 1812, with relatively less resources, 
than now, they cheerfully put their hand 
to the war plow and never looked back 
until the seas 


search. 


were safe from right of 
Such a thing as a right of search 
seems to be a small thing. 

The pacifist, if alive then, would say 
to his neighbor, “Why 


war because some homeless, helpless for- 


should we go to 





If you feel it your duty as a 
member of organized society to 
rebuke the egotism and blas- 
phemy of associating the approv- 
al of God with the aims of a 
physically diseased and ethically 
bankrupt kaiser—buy a Liberty 
bond. 











eign sailor was taken off of one of our 
war vessels?” 
And the pacifist today argues that our 


vessels should stay in the harbor or 
cept that 
gaily decorated vessel should pass through 
her submarine lane once a week. 


ac- 


the German proposition one 


The foolish pacifist ignores the prin- 
ciple of the thing—the fundamental right 
to do as one pleases.so long as he does 
not interfere with his neighbor. 

It was a bad principle to allow our war 
vessels to be held up on any pretext and 
worse principle to let some bully nation 
put at naught a well known international 
law. 

For a long time Germany made the pre- 
text that the French started the war by 
allowing some fictitious airplane to soar 
over her sacred soil. 

Germany would have found some other 
excuse if this would not 


have sufficed, 


just as the hungry wolf, which, although 
the lamb gave a dozen good reasons why 
he should not be eaten, informed him 
that he was desperately hungry and would 
listen to his reasons after he 
a full meal. 


had eaten 
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the Price ? 


The mask is off and no country knows 
it better than Germany—and it accounts 
for the present desperate offensive which 
is so quickly decimating her. 

A country which so ruthlessly ravaged 


Belgium, and which has marched into 
Russia after a peace has been declared, 
certainly would not hesitate to march up- 
on a country with 


rt. 
$240,000, 000,000. 


natural resources of 


world to 
had 


war 


the 
element 
the 
Nobody but the most feeble-minded 


There is no reason in 
doubt that the 
upon 


German 
counted 
bill. 


man can get away from the poster -which 


America paying 


says: “Will you invest your money with 
Uncle Sam now or let Germany take it 
from you later.” 

And it really gets down to the theory 
of “Your money or your life.” 

The story of Germany is the story of 
a nation gone trust-mad, a nation which 
worshipped “big business” as disastrous 
as the fleeing Israelites worshipped the 


Golden Calf, It is a story of a nation 
which had no Sherman act, no Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or 


regulation. 


federal trade 

It is a sad tale of a government which 
tried the sad experiment of going into 
big business and dividing the loot with a 
favored few. 

America has had her favored few in 
the past, but it was providential that she 
did not try to divide with them instead of 
limiting them. America be- 
ing money-mad, poor bankrupt Germany 
has money hydrophobia of the rabid sort 


Instead of 


America will make a like mistake if 
she undertakes to own our railroads, tele- 
graphs, packing houses, and other activ- 
ities. It is merely a form of drilling a 
nation’s conscience, to make it goose-step 
and blindly follow some crazy leader 

German people were so dulled by gov- 
ernmental bluff that even today, in this 
enlightened age, its poor foolish subjects 
march, arm in arm, against British and 
l'rench machine guns, and believe that in 
death they go to 
ground, 


some happy hunting 

It is the penalty of dulling individual- 
ism and if the American public realizes 
this lesson, all the Liberty Loans couid 
be repudiated and we would still be ahead 
of the game. 

President Vail, of the Bell system, in 
making an explanation of 
which had been criticized in connection 
with the American company said: 


some action 
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“The one-system idea on which the Bell 
companies operate, brings with it peculiar 
difficulties. The public has a dread of 
aggressiveness and exactions where they 
are dependent upon one system.” 

If this lesson has gone home to the 
packer magnate, the sugar magnate and 
all other trust conditions, the war has 
paid for itself already. The world today 
is fighting Germany because it has a dread 
of aggressiveness and exaction where they 
are dependent upon one system, that of 
imperialism. 





The world is trying to rid itself forever 
of the curse of cupidity, whether govern- 
mental or corporative. 

The Independent telephone company, a 
link in the great chain of the democracy 
of the world, must show its appreciation 
of the company it keeps. A great many 
telephone companies did not go very 
heavily into the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, simply because they thought they 
did not have the money. 

Every telephone company, under the 
law, is entitled to a fair earning above 
the cost of operating and keeping the 
plant in fair condition. In other words, 
every telephone company has the finest 
place in the world for a collection of 
Liberty bonds. 

Simply create a depreciation reserve and 
invest that money in the bonds which 
will go to preserve you and your com- 
pany. 





There never existed a telephone com- 
pany which did not need renewal reserve 
funds. There is no company in existence 
which can get along on less than from 
$2.50 to $4 per station per year for the 
inevitable rainy day. 

Look over your records and see if you 
do not spend $1 per telephone for sleet 
damage each year. And figure out, as 
you go along, if you can get the new 
switchboard and the new underground 
system at less than $3 per telephone since 
you made the fast change. 

You are entitled to set aside enough to 





If you wish to make a small 
investment in the welfare of your 
country—buy a Liberty bond. 











buy your new switchboard. 
ing it? 


Are you do- 





Where is a better place to put your re- 
newal reserve money than in 
bonds? 

It is all right to put reserve money in- 
to plant and earn upon it that way. A 
railroad puts its reserves into tie prop- 
erty or in a place which makes it serve 
a very definite purpose. 

What better and more definite purpose 
than to invest it in Liberty bonds? So I 


Liberty 


TELEPHONY 


am going to make a proposition to every 
telephone man in our country—and it is 
not a difficult one either. 

Beginning April 6, set aside a renewal 
reserve or depreciation fund of at least 
$1 per telephone per year, and invest 
it in Liberty bonds. 

No telephone company is so small that 
it cannot and should not do this. It is a 
business proposition as well as a patri- 
otic one. 





You don’t have to go down on your 
knees to any public utility commission for 
permission to do this. Simply use this 
lever and no commissioner will dare to 
protest unless he hung. 
There are a few commissioners I can 
name whose state could money if 
they did hang them. 

No better opportunity exists to the tele- 
phone business as it exists today to show 
the public that depreciation is as much 
the part of a telephone company’s life as 
an operator’s pay. 

What public-spirited man could find 
fault with a telephone company, which 
has set aside $5,000 in Liberty bonds or 
$500 or $100, when he learns that such a 
fund is a depreciation fund and for the 
first time in the company’s life properly 
invested ? 


wishes to be 


Save 


Many telephone men refuse to see the 
need of depreciation reserves. They ar- 
gue that they keep the plant up, day by 
day, by a strict maintenance and upkeep 
plan. 

Can any man discover how such a plan 
will buy the new switchboard, or the new 
system which the public so stridently de- 
mands? What is more pathetic that a 
meeting of a board of directors, called 
together to replace a worn-out switch- 
board, where they go down into their 
pocket to buy a new one? 

They believed that ordinary main- 
tenance was enough and allowed the pub- 
lic to wear out the apparatus without pay- 
ing for it. 





Won't it be a much happier meeting a 
few years from now, when that same 
board of directors meet to buy a new 
switchboard, when they know that thrifty 
management had sense enough to charge 
the public for the wear and tear of it 
and had $5,000 or $10,000 or $50,000 worth 
of Liberty bonds to use as collateral to 
borrow the money to buy the board and 
not go down in their pocket to get the 
money? 





Of course, you love liberty. Of course 
you appreciate your inheritance. Of 
course you will pay the price. 

It is in your blood to love liberty be- 
cause it is your national inheritance. 

It is in your mind to pay the price, just 
as your fathers did, your grandfathers 
did, and all his ancestors ahead of him. 
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It is inconceivable that a man lives to- 
day, after all that the world has suffered, 
who would turn a deaf ear to the call of 
liberty. 





We all know that the cost of living has 
mounted high, and that every other letter 
we receive contains a tax bill, and that 
our industry, as all utilities, has not been 
given justice—but the fact remains that 
there is a wolf at the door, which would 





If you do not believe with the 
kaiser that the mutilation of chil- 
dren and the maltreatment of 
women is a part of laudable war- 
fare—buy a Liberty bond. 











like to tear the bosom from your baby 
daughter and to rejoice in it. 

No telephone man would like to have 
his children thrown from bayonet to bay- 
onet, nor would he like to pay 69 per cent 
of his gross earnings to imperialism for 
the rest of his life. No telephone man 
can forget that a dollar in time saves 
nine—certainly that motto of the stitches 
holds good. 

Let every telephone man who has al- 
ready set up a depreciation reserve, set 
aside a part of it for Liberty bonds. Let 
every telephone man who has not done so, 
begin on April 6, to charge each telephone 
with a Liberty bond or depreciation 
charge, and ask the public for a rate to 
sustain it. 

By doing this, the telephone company 
will strengthen itself, the industry and, 
most important, our country. 

Without a country, no industry can ex- 
ist 





Our Puritans, our Cavaliers, our 
Quakers, and others were sent here with 
a providential purpose. Surely, their de- 
scendants will not be so ungrateful and 
foolish as to forget it. 

We must prove our gratitude as well 
as wisdom. 

MORAL: 


collector. 


Autocracy is an_ efficient 


Appraisal Ordered of Ohio State 
Properties in Toledo. 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


ordered an appraisal made of the proper- 
ties of the Ohio State Telephone Co. in 
Toledo, before it will pass upon the rea- 
sonableness of the rate increase asked by 


that company. 
Act Permitting Merger of Tele- 
phone Companies in Kentucky. 
An act permitting telephone companies 
to merge under the constitutional! ,mend- 
ment adopted last year, recent; passed 
in the Kentucky legislature. 














Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

It is seldom that carelessness affects 
only the person who is careless. Some- 
times carelessness only inconveniences 
others, but often it has more serious 
results. The accompanying illustration 
from the Safety First Bulletin of the 
Texas Telephone Co. shows where care- 
lessness involved several. 

Another accident of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature occurred near the same town 
where a foreman and several men were 
taking down aerial wire. As the wire 
was being reeled up, it was pulled to the 
center of the road and caught in the wind 
shield of a passing automobile. The wind 
shield was torn from the machine and 
damages to the extent of $35 which, of 
course, the company had to pay. 

In Port Arthur, Texas, a_ lineman 
stringing a messenger wire across the 
street, did not leave anyone at the street 
crossing to protect it. The messenger 
slacked down across the street and a man 
on bicycle was caught under the chin by 
it, receiving quite serious injury. Both 
this and the other accident could have 
been prevented by having someone to 
watch the wires and warn passers-by. 





Late April and early May is the mov- 
ing season. Telephone companies are in- 
terested in the migrations of people from 
one house to another and of firms from 
one office to other offices, for the tele- 
phone service has to be adjusted to meet 
the requirements. 

Occupying as it does only a very brief 
period and also due to the fact that peo- 
ple want practically uninterrupted tele- 
phone service, the moving season is a 
particularly busy time for the telephone 
companies. In order to make the neces- 
sary changes of instruments and equip- 
ment as rapidly as possible, the manager 
of the Modern Telephone Co. has asked 
his subscribers for advance notice of 
their moves. His weekly advertisement 
contains a request to that effect. It is 
shown on this page. 

incidentally the Thrift Stamp cam- 


lain is boosted by including a brief ref- 
ercnce to War Saving Stamps in the cor- 
lier of the advertisement. 


editorial comment upon the recent 
annua report of the A. T. & T. Co. by a 


Sar \ntonio, Texas, paper is of interest. 
After telling of the statistics presented 
in the Bell’s report, The Light observes: 

“thus we have the material facts, but 
most 


f us who go to make up that great 
Proletariat of telephone users will lay 
i¢ report unsatisfied. 
are questions of no great moment 
to the telephone company, which, 


aside 
There 
perhaps 





What Is Your Company Doing? 

















Moody, Texas: Was letting up drop wire and had it 
wrapped around the pole. The wire crossed the street 
and the slack in it had not been pulled up. An automo- 
bile coming down the street struck the wire, breaking off 
the top and windshield. The jar was so great that the 


man on the pole was almost thrown to the ground. 





“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 











War Saving Stamps 
Issued by 
UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT 











THE TELEPHONE 
MOVING SEASON 


Do you change your residence or business location this Spring? 


For moves of telephones between April 20 and May 15, we desire 
advance information. At least 


TWENTY DAYS’ NOTICE 


is wanted by us in order to facilitate telephone moving. 
Telephone service is highly essential to everyone—and we want 
those moving incommoded by its temporary absence during the 


moving season, to the least extent possible. 


Help Yourself by Helping Us! 
' w.s.s. | Modern Telephone Company 


Corner Service and Progress Streets 





The Independent Building 


Contract Dept. No. 100 

















The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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however, appeal very deeply to the most 
of us. For instance, among those per- 
sons who talk 100 times in a year, who 
talks the most, men or women? And who 
talks the longest? We think we know, of 
course, but how much the matter would 
be simplified if we could have official 
confirmation. 

Then, too, we would like to know how 
many times the line was ‘busy’ and how 
many times folks got the ‘wrong number.’ 
We would like to know the average num- 
ber of minutes per capita spent in wait- 
ing for ‘Central’ to answer, and how many 
times she ‘rung in’ on our telephone when 
she should have ‘rung in’ on some other 
rumber that sounded almost like ours, 
but wasn’t. 

Then we would like to know how many 
telephone girls there are in America and 
if they would rather be telephone girls 
than stenographers, or school teachers, or 
to get married. In fact, the report, as 
regards real human interest details, is 
no report at all. 

It might satisfy a mere stockholder, 
hut isn’t the fellow who only rents a resi- 
cence telephone, entitled to the kind of 
information that interests him, too?” 

May be there is a hint for the publicity 
department of the Bell company in these 
comments. Anyway they go to show 
that human interest details are what will 
catch the eye of the public and be remem- 
bered. 





Jay King, manager of the Amanda Bell 
Telephone Co., Amanda, Ohio, uses a 


TELEPHONY 


Brown received this letter from H. A. 
Oberdorf, general manager of the Colum- 
bia Telephone Co., Columbia, Pa. : 

“I have noticed your several articles in 
‘CELEPHONY concerning collections, etc., 
and if I am not asking too much, I will 
appreciate it if you will send me your 
‘system’ of making collections as I would 
like to get our collecting down to your 
basis. If I can return the favor at any 
time I will do so.” 

The reply of Mr. Brown contains in- 
tcrmation that is of interest to all who 
desire better collections. This is what 
he wrote to Mr. Cberdorf: 

“In the first line of your letter you 
strike the keynote of the situation your- 
self—that is, ‘Article in TELEPHONY.’ 

All of our plants are subscribers of 
TELEPHONY and TELEPHONY has evidenced 
quite an interest in collections during the 
past few years to the end that this in- 
terest has been transferred to the plants. 
i: other words, all there is to good col- 
lections is to get the people who are re- 
sponsible, both directly and indirectly, for 
the collections interested in the job. 
TELEPHONY has done a whole lot toward 
interesting our people in collections. 

When I say, get the people interested 
who are responsible, both directly and in- 
directly, I mean the entire organization 
--from the highest officer to the lowest- 
paid employe in it. If there is a real 
live interest taken in the collections by 
all of these people, the collections will be 
vood. This is, I consider, the first step. 
There must be an interest in the job, 


























7 * ACCOUNT NO. 

Sw The Amanda Bell Telephone Co. D«: 
When remitting by mail,retain this portion of statement : a 3 
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bring this card with you. 7 “ z 
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Post Card Bill Used 


postal card for billing purposes. The 
form of the card is reproduced, as it will 
_interest others. 





Telephone companies are greatly inter- 
ested in the subject of collections. Right 
after the publication of the 100 + per cent 
record of the exchanges of the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., General Auditor W. M. 


With Satisfactory Results. 


evidenced by everybody connected with 
it. 

Of course, the service must be first 
ciass, because the service is all we have 
to sell and if we have to go out and make 
excuses for the service, the collections 
are not going to be good. 

Good service means that the plant must 
be properly maintained; that the operat- 
ing must be first class; and that all the 
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employes of the company must be courte- 
ous and polite, not only to the public, but 
te each other all the time. With this 
class of service and with the proper in- 
terest in the collections, the desired re- 
sult will be obtained. 

We have been able to spur our people 
on to their best efforts by introducing 
a spirit of rivalry. First, between the 
departments in ithe individual plants. 
Secondly, between the plants themselves 
and, thirdly, between the districts. 

This spirit of rivalry is worked up 
irom the general office by circular letters, 
which are sent out periodically, showing 
the results obtained by each plant in col- 
lections and in the getting of new busi- 
ress. Then it is taken up by the local 
piants and is passed on from department 
to department, to the end that every em- 
ploye is incited to make his department 
show up a little better than the other 
tellow’s, never losing sight of the fact 
that their plant must show up better than 
some other plant and that their district 
must beat the other two districts. 

We offer cash prizes for the getting 
of certain results, twice each year in the 
ccllection department. This system is, to 
a certain extent, carried on in some of 
the other departments. 

We have found that the amount of in- 
terest evidenced by the people in control 
of the collections, is directly reflected in 
the employes themselves. If the people 
ii control are not interested, the em- 
ployes will not be interested. To make 
a long story right short—our: system for 
collections is to get the whole organization 
interested in collections and keep them so 
from the beginning of each year until the 
end of it. It sometimes exercises all of 
our ingenuity to obtain this result but that 
is the goal for which we are striving— 
to keep everybody interested all the time.” 


Speaking of collections recalls to mind 
a parody on the lines beginning—“If a 
body meets a body... .” 

There had been a change of manage- 
ment in the branch office of an Eastern 
concern. The new manager found some 
31 real old accounts on the books. When 
the bills were made out he wrote across 
each of the statements these words: 

“If a body owe a body and does not pay, 
Might a body ask a body to remit today.” 

Of the 31 overdue accounts 30 were 
paid in response to this appeal. The 
other wrote: 

“If a body owe a body and cannot pay, 
Might a body put off a body to remit 
another day.” 


And the 3lst account was paid t'e fol- 
lowing month. That’s quick co! ection 
work. 

Success in collections, as in eve: : thing 
else, requires a “chief aim” ar then 
“concentration.” If the aim is ) per 


cent, concentrated effort will att it 






Principle and Theory of Phantoms 


Conditions Which May Be Relieved by Phantom Circuits— Coils fof 


Simple Construction and Easy to Maintain—-Balancing of Circuits Most 
Essertial—Installation and Maintenance—Paper Presented at Ohio Convention 


As the price of all material and equip- 
ment used in the building and operation 
of telephone plants has advanced to such 
an unheard of price, it is up to the tele- 
phone companies to get as much out of 
their plants and obtain as many additional 
circuits as possible without going to the 
expense of stringing wire, putting on 
more cross arms and rebuilding their lead 
so as to take care of the extra weight 
of the additional arms and wire. And as 
the industries of the country, owing to 
the war, are crowded to their full ca- 
pacity, it has naturally thrown an extra 
load on the telephone companies to such 
an extent that the present toll facilities 
will not take care of the increase in the 
traffic. 

Why Instail Phantom Circuits. 

The question which confronts us all is 
how to meet this demand without going 
to an expense, which in many cases would 
be prohibitive. The answer to this ques- 
tion is the installation of phantom cir- 
cuits. 

To many of the managers of the small- 
er companies the word “phantom” pro- 
duces a chill, as they have always looked 
upon this subject with horror, thinking 
that it was something which would cause 
them no end of trouble. But such is not 
the case, as a little common sense and four 
properly designed phantom coils installed 
on two physical circuits will give the third 
or phantom circuit which is far superior 
to either of the physicals for talking and 
ringing. If a telegraph circuit is desired 
it can be taken off the phantom by the 
addition of a coil placed on this circuit at 
each end, using ground for a return. 
Thus the revenue of the extra telephone 
as well as the telegraph circuit may be 
added to the existing two lines. 

The phantom coil, instead of being a 


trouble producer as is thought by some, 
is not; on the contrary it is one of the 
simplest pieces of telephone equipment 
known. There is nothing to. get out of 
order, no moving parts to wear out, no 
adjustments to make or to be affected by 
changes of temperature. They will work 


as well i: 
being 


\laska as in the tropics. After 
installed, they need no attention, 
and if properly protected from lightning 
and high potential currents, they will last 
lorever. 


To thoroughly understand the principle 
of the phantom coil, it will be necessary 
to go back to the old law governing the 


flow of electrical currents. It is “That 


By S. A. Kraus 


a current of electricity will follow the 
path of the least resistance.” 

Such being the case, it will be readily 
understood that if two wires are of the 
same length, size, and of the same mate- 
rial, the resistance of each must be the 
same. If a current of electricity of the 
same polarity be placed on both wires and 
a third wire used for a return, there will 
be no difference of potential at any point 
along the line. Such a line is known as 
balanced and that is the condition which 
must exist on all telephone lines in order 
to transmit the delicate voice currents to 
their highest degree of efficiency. 

Of course, there are other things that 
must be done, such as transposing the 
lines to balance them against induction 
and capacity as well as keeping the insula- 
tion up but, as this is an altogether dif- 
ferent subject, we will not attempt to 
take the time to go into that. 

As we have explained the balanced con- 
dition that must exist on a telephone line 
to insure its proper working, it will be 
readily understood that all equipment 
placed on that line which will be a part 
of it, must also be balanced, and we have 
found a coil in which all of these condi- 
tions exist. My experience with phantom 
coils has proven beyond a doubt that this 
coil is the best designed and most efficient 
coil on the market. 

This coil is made up of four separate 
windings on a closed core, the resistance 
of each winding being 21 ohms. It has 
an impedance ratio of 1 to 1 so that the 
voice currents are transmitted through 
the coil each way with the same degree of 
efficiency, and as the phantom tap comes 
off the center of the winding of the line 
side of the coil, there will be the same 
number of turns of wire and the same 
resistance on one side of the tap as the 
other. 

Current Flow in Phantom Coil. 

As the current flowing over the phan- 
tom circuit starts at the center of the coil 
and flows each way to the line wires, it 
will be forced to flow in opposite direc- 
tions. This neutralizes or eliminates any 
inductive currents which might be set up 
in the rest of the windings and produce 
disturbances while the voice currents, en- 
tering the primary of the same coil, will 
be inductively reproduced in the second- 
ary and transmitted to the line without 
inducing any disturbances on the phan- 
tom. As the circuit described forms one 
side of the phantom, it will only be neces- 
sary to get the other side off the other 
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physical circuit and these two taps carried 
to the switchboard, with the same con- 
nections made at the other end of the 
lines. 

If the phantom circuit is to be used 
for farmer line work, the telephones will 
be connected to the taps out on the line 
or a line strung from the coils to the 
instruments. As telephones can be placed 
between the coils as well as beyond them, 
this is a great saving in labor and ma- 
terial. 

Phantom Circuit Utilization. 

There are so many places where phan- 
tom circuits can be used to such a great 
advantage that it is well for all com- 
panies which are not using them to make 
a study of their plant and see if there is 
not a possibility of increasing their rev- 
enue without much cost. 

There is an increasing demand from in- 
dustrial concerns operating factories in 
different towns, for private lines connect- 
ing their plants. Such service would be 
ideal for them and they would be willing 
to pay a good price for a leased line, 
knowing they could step to the telephone 
at any time and ring any of their factories 
direct without giving the call to the toll 
operator. They would not be held up on 
account of busy lines and perhaps lose 
some business which might mean a whole 
year’s rental to them. 

The concerns that would be most in- 
terested in such connections are grain ele- 
vator companies, coal companies, lumber 
companies, and other companies operating 
stores in a number of different towns. If 
such a service can be worked over the 
present lines, it would mean a good bit 
to the telephone company. If all the dif- 
ferent factories could not be reached over 
one company’s lines, an agreement could 
be made with the next company to take 
care of its part of it. 

There are many cases where an extra toll 
line is needed between two exchanges but 
owing to the cost of material and labor 
the idea is given up. As most all com- 
panies operating in the same locality have 
some kind of a mutual agreement as to 
where the dividing line shall be between 
the two exchanges and as they both have 
two or more farmer lines coming up to 
or very near the junction pole, it would 
be well for them to phantom the farmer 
lines in both exchanges. The phantom 
taps could be connected together and in 
this way a good toll line obtained straight 
through from one exchange to the other 
with very little cost to either company. 
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Phantom coils should not be installed 
on lines that are carried through long 
cables, unless the cable is special and built 
for this class of service. Ordinary cable 
is not transposed for phantom work and 
any great length of it would produce cross 
talk between the phantom and adjacent 
pairs just the same as a split pair in a 
cable will. 

If necessary to phantom two lines where 
the cable is over a quarter of a mile long, 
I would recommend that the coils be 
placed on a pole at the end of the cable 
instead of in the office, and wired into 
the office through the cable pairs, the 
third pair being used to carry the phan- 
tom in on. If such an arrangement is 
used, it will be impossible to test any far- 
ther than the coils for trouble on the line. 
For that each line should be 
equipped with a four-pole double-throw 
switch installed in such a manner that the 
coils can be cut out and the line straight 
through, in case the wire chief desires to 
make a test on the line. 


reason, 


The troubles that develop on phantom 
lines are no more than on ordinary physi- 
cal circuits. If the proper care is taken 
of the lines and the insulation kept up, 
there will be little or no trouble, but all 
joints must be soldered so as to keep the 
lines balanced. If out of balance, they 
are bound to be noisy and cross talk. It 
has been explained that electricity will 
flow in the path of the least resistance. 
A bad joint on one wire would lower the 
conductivity of that side of the phantom 
circuit. The two wires of a physical cir- 
cuit form one side of the phantom and if 
the lines are properly balanced before the 
coils are installed, the phantom itself 
will be a perfectly balanced line and can 
be used to test over from one exchange 
to the other. 

Should trouble develop on a phantom 
circuit and the lines become noisy and 
cross talk, the trouble is due to a ground 
on one of the physicals, a cross with an- 
other line, or one side being open. The 
following test should be made: 

Make a test on the phantom, because 
this can be done without disturbing the 
lines with the coils in them. Make a test 
for ground. If this is not the trouble, 
have the wire chief at the other end 
ground both sides of the phantom and 
take a Varley loop on it. If it is out of 
balance, the trouble is either an open or 
a bad connection on one of the physicals 
and this can be found by testing the physi- 
cals seperately, determining the condition 
of each and removing the fault. 

With the few simple tests mentioned, 
the lines will give no more trouble than 
an ordinary subscriber’s line—in many 
cases not so much—for more attention is 
given to the insulation and conductivity 
of toll lines than subscriber’s lines. © If 
any one who is not familiar with phantom 
circuits would give them a few minutes’ 
study, they would readily see the sim- 
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plicity of this class of service. As its 
cost does not increase per mile, as is the 
case with stringing wire, a phantom 
could be placed on a 100 miles of line as 
cheaply as on five or ten and the cost of 
the four coils would not be as much as a 
mile of No. 12 iron wire delivered to the 
supply room. 


Annual Meeting of Western Red 
Cedar Association. 

The Western Red Cedar Associatior 
held its 13th annual meeting in the Green 
room of the Davenport hotel, at Spokane, 
Wash., March 21. A luncheon preceded 
the meeting. After the luncheon had been 
served, the meeting was called to order 
shortly after one o’clock by O. S. Hanson, 
vice-president, in the absence of President 
F. C. Culver. 

A general discussion took place rela- 
tive to market conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the past year. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the demand for western 
red cedar poles during the year 1917 was 
zbout normal, but that production was 
considerably below normal, due largely to 
shortage of labor and trouble experi- 
enced in connection with the l. W. W. 
agitation. It was generally agreed that 
the actual cost of production has in- 
creased at least 50 per cent during the 
last year. 

W. M. Leavitt, as chairman of -special 
committee in charge of the matter of ar- 
ranging and conducting a series of com- 
parative strength tests of the various 
kinds of poles, reported that there was 
never anything done in the way of ac- 
tually carrying on the experimental tests 
contemplated. The committee gave the 
matter careful consideration and was 
unanimous in the opinion that it was not 
a good time to conduct the proposed tests, 
making this recommendation to the as- 
sociation. The matter will be taken up 
for consideration at a more opportune 
time. 

The advertising committee was called 
upon for areport. As E. A. Lindsley, chair- 
man of this committee, was not present 
the matter of advertising of western red 
cedar poles was freely discussed by the 
different members. Everyone present ex- 
pressed themselves as being satisfied that 
good results were obtained from the ad- 
vertising campaign which has been con- 
ducted during the last couple of years, 
and were decidedly in favor of continuing 
the advertising of western red cedar poles 
for another year. 

A motion was made by W. M. Leavitt 
and seconded by J. M. Montgomery, that 
an appropriation be made to continue the 
advertising of western red cedar poles on 
about the same lines as last year, which 
would mean an expenditure this year of 
approximately $5,500, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to make assessments 
and collections from time to time as re- 
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quired on the same basis as last year. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

The pole committee, of which L. A 
Page, Jr., is chairman, reported that there 
were no meetings held. 

The post committee, under the chair- 
manship of President F. C. Culver, had. 
no report to present. 

E. T. Chapin, chairman of the piling 
committee, reported that nothing required 
their attention during the year. 

C. P. Lindsley, chairman of the rail 
road committee, reported that no definite 
decision has as yet been rendered in the 
case in connection with the reduction of 
rates on double and triple loads of poles 
and pilings to the basis of rates charged 
on single cars, which has been pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for some time. A motion was made 
and carried to investigate the advisability 
of following this case to a conclusion he- 
fore the Interstate commission. 

Mr. Lindsley, ‘as chairman of the official 
inspection committee, reported that a 
set of new specifications had been formu- 
iated which met with the general approval 
of the Western members, but the Eastern 
members had requested that the printing 
be postponed temporarily until they could 
be given further consideration. A mo- 
tion was passed that the committee he 
given full power to take final action on 
these proposed specifications 
they saw fit to do so. 


whenever 


Upon motion of M. P. Flannery, a tele- 
gram was sent to Glenn A. Clark, former- 
ly secretary-treasurer of the association, 
now serving in the quartermaster’s corps 
at Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
gretting the fact that it was necessary to 
accept his resignation and sending the 
best wishes of the entire membership of 
the association. 


O. S. Hanson was elected president by 
a unanimous ballot and R. G. Jones was 
elected vice-president. E. T. Chapin, L 
A. Page, Jr., and J. M. Montgomery were 
elected directors to serve for the term of 
one year. The new board of directors 
immediately assembled and appointed J 
EK, Seaman as secretary and treasurer and 
the following standing committees: 

Advertising Committee: W. M. 
vitt, chairman; E. 
Clark. 

Pole Committee: L. A. Page, Jr. 
chairman; W. M. Leavitt, and M. P. Flan- 
nery. 


Lea- 
A. Lindsley, and E. L 


Post Committee : 
man; H. E. 
ery. 

Piling Committee: E, T. Chapin, chair- 
man; H. J. Searl, and H. C. Culver 

Railroad Committee: C. P. Lindsley 
chairman; T. J. Humbird, and H. C. Cul 
ver. 

Official Inspection Committee: 
Lindsley, chairman; O. S. 
R. G. Jones. 


F. C. Culver, chair- 
Brown, and J. M. Montgom- 


Cc. # 


Hanson, an¢ 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
Telephone Work 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of 
By Well Clay 
When Nature changed her dress this longer I am in the business, the fewer 
Spring, grow the number of human activities 


\s in the days of yore, 
| think she donned a brighter hue 
Than in springtime days before. 


The earth, it has a fresher smell 
Than in other springs | know, 
And the flowers are lots sweeter, 
‘Cause my girl has told me so. 


Oh yes, of course, I’ve got a girl, 
With eyes a merry blue; 
She’s not like others that I 
And to her I'll be true. 


know, 


We love to wander by ourselves 
Where green leaves whisper low 
And tell our little secrets 
To the flowers down below. 


Things, they look lots different 
Since Mary Ann and me 
Have gone and got the habit 
Of loving, don’t you see? 


Hasn't a thing to do with the telephone 
business, even remotely, you will say 
and, besides, it’s silly. It may sound silly 
to the old codgers like you and me but it 
has a note of interest for those who are 
just starting to tread the primrose paths 
not so sure that it 


has nothing to do with the telephone busi- 


of tirst loves. I am 


ness either because, it seems to me, the 








In Fra 


which are not connected with our busi- 


ness in some way. 
Love affairs grow into matrimonial al- 


liances. These, in turn, create the need 





If you wish to feel that you are 
a part of the great crowd of 
Americans who dre helping to 
win the war—buy a Liberty bond. 





of telephones; sometimes in great haste 
if the installation order has been delayed 
too long by the forgetful or overly- 
economical husband. 

Kverything has to do with the tele 
phone business, either directly or indirect- 
ly. This has been brought home to me 
the past week or so when I stop to re- 
view the personal activities engaged in as 
manager, which on the face of them have 
had nothing whatever to do with the per- 
formance of my duties as such 

The fact is, however, that I am looking 
after the interests of my company as | 
should when | 
tivities 


am engaged in local ac- 


have to do with Liberty 


Thrift 


which 


loan drives, Stamp sales cam- 





nce It Is Necessary to Run Wires Hurriedly—Members of the French Army in the Region of the Somme Are Shown Engaged 


in Such Work—French Pictorial Service. 


























paigns, local option fights and Loyalist 


demonstrations. | may not go near my 
ofhce for a week, except to look over the 
daily mail in a superticial manner, nor 
perform one duty which I can attach to 
a number on the I. C. C. or the state 


railroad and warehouse commission list 
when it is charged for, and yet, I believe 
any telephone man should see that it is 
his first duty to do these very things first, 
in their season, the same as he would at 
tend to the pulling of slack or the trim- 
ming of trees which threatened trouble 
for his lines later on 

It may even be his duty to accept a 
local office at times, the same as a mer- 
chant or a banker should accept when one 
is thrust upon them. He must go even 
further and see to it that he exercises his 
political conventions in 


times like these when both the old par- 


prerogative in 


ties are lining up together in an endeavor 


to outvote the new-born and _ seditious 


varieties of so-called Leagues of (al- 
real 
first of all, to fill the pockets of the or- 


ganizers and next, to hamper the govern 


leged) Loyalty, whose purpose is, 


ment in its prosecution of the war to a 
successful finish. 


“Now is the time for all good men, 








If you can find any satisfaction 
in feeling yourself a loyal citizen 
—buy a Liberty bond. 











know the rest. That’s where 
we stand as telephone men. We are be- 
hind the government because we repre- 
sent a very substantial part of its materi- 
alized machinery for conducting the busi- 
ness of the nation. 

We are as important as the post office 
and should be as confident of our place in 
the order of things as the 
postmaster ; 


etc,—you 


Democratic 
even more so, because 
they may come and go in a brief four 
years while we have a good chance to re- 
main through each succeeding administra- 
tion, even though we do more work and 
get less salary as a rule. 


nay, 


Some one has said—and a good many 
people have thought—that in case gov- 
ernment ownership of telephones should 
result, the local telephone plant manage- 
ment and operation would be turned over 
Would it not be 
more sensible, abilities considered, to turn 


to the local postmaster. 


the postoffices over to the telephone man- 
agers to conduct? 

They know all the people better than 
the average postmaster does and, so far 
as executive ability goes, we have no fear 
but the average telephone man weuld out- 
rank the postmaster. In con- 
firmation, we point to the fact that the 
average telephone company earns a profit 
while the yearly deficit of the post office 
department in the past has been a thing 
to scare the natives. 

But this is not a political letter, neither 
are we thinking of running for any office. 
[ was merely mentioning a few of the 
ramifications into which the manager’s 
plain duty may take him in the honest 
performance of his duties, even if he be 
puzzled to write his work ticket at night 
so that it will conform to legal Sookkeep- 
ing rules as laid down for his guidance 
by the powers that are. 

I believe our duties go farther in other 
directions in times like these and extend 
even to the point of giving advice to the 
manufacturer or jobber as to the packing 
and shipping of his goods, if we see a 
chance where conservation may be gained, 
without the sacrifice of expediency. We 
must cut corners somewhere, but it is un- 
wise to cut corners so closely or swiftly 
that we become candidates for a smash 
up. 


average 


One of the things along this line was 
brought out yesterday while talking to a 
traveling salesman for a battery firm. It 
was the question of discarding the method 
now in vogue of shipping dry batteries in 
barrels, with hay for packing, instead of 
shipping, say in corrugated paper boxes 
built on the plan of the lowly but one 
time popular beer case. Pack them 20 
or 24 to a case and let the telephone man 
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have a place in his rig to hold the box 
from which he can renew the worn-out 
batteries as necessity requires. 

This will save much hay and the trouble 
of packing and unpacking and, in addi- 
tion, the exhausted batteries can be put 
right back into the empty compartments 
of the case and the case, when full, of 
empties, can be returned to the factory 
for credit, if they be of that kind. 

Another thing, that kind of 
would save 


packing 
thousands of batteries that 
now are destroyed, or rendered useless, 
by being carried loose in the wagons or 
autos where terminals are knocked off 
from coming in contact with other arti- 
cles or tools which are usually thrown 
hit or miss into the box. Many batteries 
are destroyed in the way now practiced, 
by telephone trouble-shooters and repair 
men. 


The suggested style of case could be 
used many times where the barrel is 
usually wrecked for use as kindling and 
almost never returned. 

This suggestion, if practicable, would 
conserve labor, time, hay and material, 
would provide an extremely convenient 
method of handling batteries and storing 
them for now the unpacking must be 
done out in some barn or warehouse on 
account of the letter and the batteries 
brought into the office or storeroom by 
hand. The litter would be avoided and 
there would be no packing and unpack- 
ing, nor counting, to be done as is now 
the question. 

It is some stunt to start out with a 
love affair, jump to politics and end up 
with packing cases—but we are interested 
in all three, and they all belong. 

APHORISM: It’s a lucky dog that is 
troubled with but a single flea. 





If you don’t feel you ought to 
let somebody else do all the fight- 
ing and money raising for you— 
buy a Liberty bond. 











“Telephony” Men in Service. 

Within less than a year, three of 
TELEPHONY’S organization have entered 
the United States military service. The 
stars on TELEPHONY’s flag are 
represented by: 

JosepH M. Grarris, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, who is with the United 
States naval flying corps in Italy. 

C. O. LinpEN, manager of the copy de- 
partment who is at Madison Barracks, 
N. Y., in the United States School of 
Aerial Photography. 

ALEX. DAIGNAULT, clerk, who is in the 


service 


United States Infantry, present location 


unknown. 

Joe Graffis sailed for France April 21, 
1917, and after driving a motor truck in 
France, was assigned to the aviation 
forces and went across the Alps to the 
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Italian front in December. Service 
abroad agreed with him. 

Many telephone men will 1emember 
Joe’s bean-pole style of architecture,’ as 
he was six feet, three inches tall and 
weighed about 130 pounds. One of his 














Cc. O. Linden Ready for Training. 


recent letters records the fact that he has 
gained 40 pounds in weight since he has 
been abroad. 

C. O. Linden writes that he is stationed 
at the end of Lake Ontario, near Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, at an army port that dates 
back to the war of 1812. 

There are 30() regulars stationed there. 
Mr. Linden is an expert photographer 
and draughtsman, and his duty will be to 
ride in an airplane snapping his camera 
at scenes about which the army will re- 


quire definite information. There are 
nearly 1,000 men receiving this special 
training. 


He writes that the sudden change from 
civilian life—he was called March 12, to 
leave on 24 hours’ notice—upset many of 
his plans, but like the good loyal Ameri- 
can that he is, he adds: “I am satisfied 
that I am where I belong—helping in a 
small measure the greatest cause in the 
world.” 

Alex. Daignault is Canadian born, of 
French ancestry, and left to enlist in the 
navy. Since his departure the only word 
received from him is that he is 
infantry regiment. For a time he was at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. While there, 
his knowledge of French was availed of 


in an 


and he acted as interpreter. Men able to 
speak French fluently are in great de 
mand, and Mr. Daignault will be great 
service in this way. 

: ———,; 





If you believe you ought in 
some way help win the war—buy 
a Liberty bond. 





















The Dakota Central’s New Home 


Handsome New Exchange Building of Dakota Central Telephone Co. in 
Aberdeen Completed—New Automatic Equipment to 


Brief History of Company’s Growth During 


The magnificent new home of the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., at Aber- 
deen, S. D., a photograph of which is 
reproduced on this page, is a monument 
to 31 years of achievement and belief 
in a greater South Dakota. It is a ma- 
terialized vision of J. L. W. Zietlow 
the little band of co-workers who 
assisted him through years of struggle 
against hardships and handicaps of the 
pioneer country. 


and 


The new building is a handsome yellow 
brick and white stone structure and is 
located at Fourth avenue and First street 
southwest. Fireproof throughout from 
the cozy rooms of Custodian Kingsbury 
in the basement to the large rooms on 
the third floor, which will house the 
$200,000 automatic and toll exchange to 
be installed next summer, it is adapted 
in every detail for telephone purposes. 

Rest and recreation rooms for the em- 
ployes; ventilation system and vacuum 
cleaning apparatus; drinking fountains 


31 


on every floor, fed from the company’s 
well; loud-speaking tele- 
paging purposes; electric 
clocks in the various rooms, and excel- 
lent daylight and artificial lighting 
cilities, are outstanding features. 

Nor has the patron’s convenience been 
forgotten. In the main vesti- 
bule there is an all-night telephone sta- 
tion. Several for use of 
the public are in the hallway of the first 
floor. On the first floor front are the 
offices of the Aberdeen exchange, where 
will be located the local manager, cash- 
ier, clerks and public pay station at- 
tendant. At the south end of this floor 
is the large office of the general auditor 
and his staff, with a large vault for stor- 
age of books and records. 

Personality has been given the Dakota 
Central’s new home by an oil portrait of 
President Zietlow hung in the foyer of 
the building. The picture, which is an 
excellent likeness, is the work of N. W. 


artesian 
phones for 


own 


ta- 


entrance 


more booths 











Be Installed in June 
Years 


of Operation 
Brewer, celebrated portrait painter of St 
Paul. 

A beautiful marble stairway leads to 
the second floor, located the 
executive offices of the department off- 


where are 


cials, as well as stenographers’ and filing 
rooms. At the end of the second floor 
is a large room which will be used for 
lecture, convention and _ social 

In June an automatic 
the latest improvements and most up-to- 
date features will be installed in a room 
46 by 50 feet, at the south end of the 
third floor. Adjoining this room is the 
toll operating with 
which is a large rest room for operators. 
Other rooms will be used for the wire 
chief, engineer and the superintendent 
of traffic. A storage battery room is 
also located on this floor. 

In the basement is a five-room apart- 
ment for the custodian, a repair work- 
shop, storeroom and lounging room for 
the repairman, and the heating plant. 


purposes. 


exchange with 


room, connecting 








Magnificent New 


Home of the Dakota Central Telephone Co., at Aberdeen, S. D. 
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of 
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The city of Aberdeen can well be 
proud of the distinction of having had 
the first telephone exchange in the terri- 
tory occupied by the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. in the state of South 
Dakota east of the Missouri River. This 
exchange was built in the fall of 1886 
by J. L. W. Zietlow for the Aberdeen 
Telephone Exchange Co:, of which S. H. 
Jumper was president. The offices were 
located on the second floor of a frame 
building on Main street and Second ave- 
nue south. They were’ serving § at 
that time about 65 subscribers, the local 
rates being $3 per month for business 
and $2 per month for residence stations. 

In 1890 the exchange was moved to 
the old city hall, which stood on part of 
the ground where the present Brown 
county courthouse now stands, and where 
it remained until 1892, during which time 
the exchange was acquired by the Dakota 
Central lines, when quarters were se- 
cured on the third floor of the Lincoln 
building (now the First State Bank 
building). 

In 1905 the Dakota Central Lines Cor- 
poration was acquired by the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., which purchased the 
building on the northwest corner of Main 
street and Second 


avenue south, in 
which was installed the first automatic 
system, which. is said to have proved 


very satisfactory not only to the sub- 
scribers, but to the company as well. 
The entire second and third floors were 
occupied by the company, the automatic 
and toll switchboards being located on 
the third floor, while the second floor 
was used for the company’s general office. 
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in 1918, when 
boards and 


the new system, switch- 
subscribers’ equipment can 
be delivered by the manufacturers and 
installed. The general offices were 
fourth, fifth and 


moved to the second, 


President J. L. W. Zietlow. 


sixth floors of the Citizens Bank build- 
ing, and it is a singular coincidence that 
after a period of 31 years and with four 
moves, the general offices were back in 
the original 1886 location. The Aberdeen 
exchange local business office was moved 
to 19 Third avenue southeast. During 
the month of December the local and 
general business offices were moved into 
the new building recently completed. 
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The Aberdeen exchange has had a phe- 
nomenal growth. During the past 11 
years there has been an increase of 2,088 
stations, or nearly 200 per cent. At the 
present time Aberdeen exchange gives 
service to 2,778 local or city subscribers 
and 419 farm subscribers, a total of 
3,197, and it is expected that with the in- 
stallation of the new system the number 
of local stations will be greatly increased 

The Dakota Central company repre- 
sents a net investment of $5,000,000 and 
covers practically the whole of South 
Dakota east of the Mississippi, the south- 
ern tier of counties in North Dakota, 
and a part of Minnesota. It owns a to- 
tal of 108 exchanges and connects di- 
rectly with 149 other exchanges. It has 
developed the use of the telephone to 
such a point that there is practically one 
instrument in service in its territory to 
every five inhabitants, the net increase 
in the system being about 1,200 stations 
during the year just past. 

A total of 17,000 local stations are in 
service, more than 8,000 of which are 
operated automatically. Every exchange 
of over 700 telephones—five in all—is 
equipped with girl-less apparatus. The 
first of these was Aberdeen, which had 
1,300 automatic telephones in 1905. Hu- 
ron, with 1,000 stations, was cut over in 
1910: Mitchell, with 350, in 1912; Water- 
town commenced with 1,400 in 1914, and 
Madison, with 750, in 1916. 

Mr. Zietlow, president of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, and 
almost every other place in South Da- 
kota, is believed to hold the record to- 
day for length of continuous service in 








In the spring the Independ- 
of 1917, the Soomiiey ent telephone 
growth of the : field, ‘for in 
company _ de- 1886 he started 
manding’ more his first ex- 
room, the com- change, that at 
pany sold the Aberdeen, and 
building to the has not been 
Dakota Na- out of harness 
tional Bank, since. 
and purchased He went to 
lots on the 


corner of 
Fourth avenue 
and First street 
south, where a 
modern  three- 
story brick, 
concrete and 
iron. building 
has been 
erected. 

The present 
automatic 
system and 
toll switch- 
boards will 
continue to be 








Aberdeen from 
Winona, Minn., 
in 1880 
shortly 


and 
after- 
ward began 
experimenti n g 
with the tele- 
phone. Attract- 
ed at 
his interest in 
the instrument 


first by 


as a_ scientific 
problem, he 
soon _ realized 
its commercial 


possibilities and 








began to turn 
operated in the | - ae ¢ ie Bs his dreams and 
old _ building theories into 
until some time The Old Home of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. Occupied Since 1905. facts. 


April 6, 1918. 
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Lighter Equipment 
Actually Costs More 


Actual figures showing comparative costs of oper- 
ation in telephone service over a period of three or 
more years, show a substantial balance in favor of 
Studebaker Motor Trucks. 

Lighter equipment costs slightly less to begin with 
but that is soon offset by greater endurance, longer 
life and lower cost of repairs of the Studebaker. 

The one-ton Studebaker truck shown here gives 
the necessary speed and comfort for quick repair trips 
with the capacity best fitted to average conditions. 

Equipped with a well built trailer it will-also handle a 
5-ton load for emergency heavy construction work. Should 
you have no heavy hauling, then the half-ton Studebaker 
Open Express or the Half-Ton Studebaker Station Wagon is 
the logical choice. 

Telephone companies who have kept their own figures 
and made their own comparisons have proved these facts. 
And their figures are available for your information. We 
will be glad to furnish them upon request. 


STtiuclobahor 


South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to South Bend 





Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Loading space 95% inches 
long, 44% inches wide, 
14 inches deep. 

Special canopy top; side 
and end roll-up curtains; 
special equipment for 
carrying ladders, tools, 
wire, etc. 

Loading platform 3 inches 
above the frame. 

Body overhangs rear axle 
44%, inches. 

Equipped with 35x5 pneu- 

matic tires, safety tread 
on rear, Wagner starter, 
windshield 
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It was 31 years ago this winter that 
he began telephone work as a commer- 
cial venture, organizing during the year 
a company composed of some of South 
Dakota’s most prominent men for the 


purpose of establishing exchanges 
throughout the state, and connecting 
them with toll lines. Mr. Zietlow was 


made general superintendent of this com- 
pany and consequently had personal 
charge of the practical end of the busi- 
ness. 

1886 he commenced 
the construction of the exchanges at 
Aberdeen and Columbia and a toll line 
between the two places. In spite of the 
fact that the winter 1886-1887 was ex- 
ceptionally cold and severe, Mr. Zietlow 
persisted in the work, and in February, 


In November of 
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but Mr. Zietlow personally assumed the 
entire burden, and carried on the work 
with such success that the exchanges at 
Aberdeen and Watertown and the toll 
lines between Groton and Columbia were 
kept in continuous operation from the 
time that they were first opened for busi- 
ness. 

Constant efforts to interest other towns 
in telephone service were made, but with- 
out avail until 1896, when with the Co- 
lumbia exchange closed and the Aber- 
deen and Watertown exchanges dwindled 
from 75 to 30 telephones each, Mr. Ziet- 
low, waiting no longer for public support, 
undertook to build toll lines throughout 
the state. 

This was a most daring project, but 
Mr. Zietlow realized that while people 











Quarrers 
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looked upon by many level-headed busi- 
ness men as a hard-brained conception— 
a foolhardy speculation of a visionary. 

“Credit, essential for the placing of 
the new business on a solid foundation, 


was cautiously extended, if it was 
granted at all. Financiers, scarcely 
without an exception, were all ‘from 


Missouri. They wanted to be shown, 
and the only way the intrepid pioneer in 
the new business field could show them 
was by extending his telephone line, mile 
by mile, almost telephone by telephone, 
until enough were established to convince 
the public of the convenience, and the 
necessity, as well, of the telephone in 
modern life. 

It was a long, heart-breaking, uphill 


business, but Zietlow—not a visionary, 
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1887, both exchanges and the toll line 
were opened for business. During the 
spring of 1887 a toll line to Groton and 
an exchange at Watertown, S. D., were 
completed. 

In addition to his duties as general 
superintendent, Mr. Zietlow undertook a 
large part of the promotion and develop- 
ment work that fell upon this pioneer 
company and most of the important 
towns of the state were visited in an 
effort to establish exchanges, but, as a 
rule, telephone service was then looked 
upon as a luxury and as the actual ne- 
cessities of life were not easy to obtain 
in that country in those days, Mr. Ziet- 
low’s plans were looked upon as _ the 
vagaries of a diseased mind. 

On account of patent litigations, the 
original company became disheartened, 





First Floor 
Fleor Plans of the New Dakota Central Telephone Building at Aberdeen. 
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were reluctant to encourage the build- 
ing of the telephone lines, once in oper- 
ation they would be eager to utilize 
them. From this time on, after 10 years 
of hard and discouraging effort, success 
came to him in constantly increasing 
measure. 

Jn connection with the public announce- 
ment of the company’s plan to erect a 
new building in Aberdeen, the News of 
that city some time ago contained an edi- 
torial appreciation of Mr. Zietlow and 
his work. 

The editorial states that 30 years ago 
the telephone was in its infancy and its 
usefulness was not realized by many. 
“Under such circumstances,” it goes on 
to say, “the proposal of Mr. Zietlow 
to build telephone lines across the then 
bleak prairies of South Dakota was 
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but a man of vision—labored on, gained 
one foothold with his telephone here, an- 
other there, until he finally had the nu- 
cleus of a system established, and people 
found the telephone such a convenience 
in the transaction of business, and such 
an aid to social intercourse that they 
could not get along without it.” 


Telephone Employes in Indiana to 
Work Tract of Land. 

Employes of the United Telephone C0. 
at Bluffton, Ind., held a meeting recentl) 
and perfected a patriotic gardening asso 
ciation. Arrangements were made fot 
taking over a tract of land near Hu 
ton and for working it on a co-operative 
basis. C. L. Kneipple named as 
chairman of the committee on arrang® 
ments. 


iting- 


was 








April 6, 1918. 





Success in Creosoting Poles 
Depends Chiefly upon 
Following Instructions 


Strict adherence to specifications, provided for the 
preservative treatment of poles, positively assures satis- 
factory results. 


Carelessness Causes Failures 


Rigid inspection is the best guarantee of success. It 
should be exercised to insure efficiency in the creosoting 
of poles, and should be based on the following most 
important requirements of specifications for the two 
standard treatments—the Brush Method and the Open- 


Sack Sect: 
go 7 a: , 
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Condition of Poles 
Poles shall be seasoned until 
air-dry and otherwise conform 
to standard specifications. 


Preparation of Poles 


All surfaces which are to be 
treated shall be carefully ' 

cleaned of all adhering inner NIRS 

bark and parts of the exterior 

surface showing decayed, soft or en wood shall be 
shaved until sound wood is exposed. 
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Tops, Gains, Etc. 
Tops, gains, and abrasions shall be given a two-coat Brush 
application of creosote oil heated to about 150°F. 


Brush Treatment 


Carbosota Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil shall be heated to 
about 150°F. and two coats applied to that section of the pole 
extending from one or two feet above, to two or three feet 
below, the future ground-line. The second coat shall not be 
applied until the preceding application is thoroughly dry. The 
preservative shall be used liberally and especial care taken that 
al: checks and crevices are well saturated. 
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ating a 6" 30’ cedar pole. Note the use 
which is more satisfactory than a brush. 
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Cross-section of pole-butt properly treated by Open- Tank System. 
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(Courtesy E. T. Chapin & Co.) 


Open-Tank System 
Period of Immersion 


Pole-butts shall be continu- 
ously submerged in the “‘hot” 
and in the “‘cold” bath, until 
the creosote oil has penetrated 
75% of the depth of the sap- 
' ring. A minimum penetra- 

tion of 50% of the sap-ring 
shall be ate 


ch | 


el ia 


tay i" 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is standard for treat- 
ment of poles and cross-arms. 


It is liquid, permanent, toxic and economical. 


Technical Service 


Complete specifications and other informa- 
tion regarding the preservative treatment of 
poles may be obtained gratis by addressing 
nearest office. 





Company 








Vancouver 


Sydney. N. S- 
Modern Open-Tank Process 


commercial pole-treating plant 








Pay Employes for Exercising Daily 


Vigorous Physical Exercise Daily for Conservation of Its Employes’ Health Pre- 
paredness Plan Inaugurated by the White Co.—Physical Endurance Expected 
to Be Built Up with View to Enabling Each to Assume Added Responsibility 


Vigorous physical exercise daily, under 
the direction of a trained instructor, for 
the conservation of the health of its em- 
ployes, is the newest preparedness plan, 
recently inaugurated in one of Cleve- 


ployes and to make them more efficient in 
the present crisis. 

Members of President Wilson’s cabinet 
have been taking regular exercise daily 
under the personal direction of Walter 





Group of Business Men Whom 


land’s largest industrial plants. This 
training is expected to build up the phy- 
sical endurance of the men to a point 
which later on will enable each man to 
assume added responsibility, if necessary. 


The plan applies to the executive offi- 
cers, superintendents, managers, heads of 
departments and others on whom rests 
the responsibility for the solution of im- 
portant manufacturing and selling prob- 
lems. 


Under the provisions of the new plan 
which has been in effect since last No- 
vember at the White Co. in Cleve- 
land, the men holding responsible posi- 
tions are urged to spend an hour each 
morning or afternoon in a spacious new 
gymnasium which has been completely 
equipped in the basement of the admin- 
istration building. The men enrolled in 
the different classes are paid by the com- 
pany for the time they spend in the gym 
and no business appointment, or other im- 
portant task, is permitted to interfere 
with this schedule. The men are com- 
pelled under the penalty of a heavy fine 
to report. at the gymnasium at a speci- 
fied time and are not permitted to leave 
until the class is dismissed. 

While many other large manufacturing 
plants have erected pretentious gymna- 
siums in times of peace for the optional 
use of their employes outside of regular 
business hours, the White Co. is said to 
be the first to start a movement of this 
kind to improve the health of its em- 


Exercises Will 


Greatly Benefit. 


Camp and their program is along the 
same lines as the plan in effect at the big 
White plant. The government realizes 
the great benefit to be derived from regu- 
lar exercise and is recommended that 
all manufacturing and industrial plants 
set aside 15 minutes a day to be devoted 
to breathing exercises and light calis- 
thenics. 

The American soldiers abroad spend 
several hours a day in athletic games. 


Troops landing in France are immedi- 


and the men. The plan may, later, be 
extended to include all of the 5,000 or 
more bookkeepers, clerks, accountants, 
salesmen, stenographers, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen in the plant. 

The physical instruction work is be- 
ing conducted by W. E. Rice, experienced 
athletic coach and director, 
graduate of the Chicago Training School 
and prominent in Y. M. C. A. circles all 
over the country. The course of instruc- 
tion he has outlined for the busy factory 
workers, consists of passing the medicine 


who is a 


ball, setting-up exercises, stall bar work, 
hand ball, wrestling, club swinging, bag 
punching and many other forms of calis- 
thenics. Following a strenuous workout 
in the gym, the men jump under a bat- 
tery of shower baths. During the first 
few weeks there are always many sore 
and aching muscles, lame backs and stiff 
joints that require attention. 

Before entering the class, all men are 
required to undergo a rigid examination 
by the company’s medical examiner. The 
doctor makes out a comprehensive report 
of his findings and this is filed in the 
superintendent’s office. The examination 
is repeated regularly every month and 
compared with the original report. The 
records are carefully kept and are as 
accurate as it is possible to make them. 

If a man is found to be nervous, un- 
derweight and suffering with some minor 
trouble, he is given medical attention and 
advised by the physician and _ physical 
director as to the proper course to pursue 





These Exercises Help Make An Active Brain. 


ately marched to an athletic field where 
they participate in inter-regimentai games. 
This exercise limbers up their muscles 
after the long journey on the transports. 

The results of the training, so far, have 


been gratifying to both the White Co. 
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to improve his condition. In many cases 
a change of diet and the consumption of 
nlainer foods that give greater nourish- 
ment, have helped materially to remed) 
the ailments. 

E. W. Hulet, vice-president ©! the 
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These Substation Protectors 


> s 
d 


have been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


These efficiently designed RELIABLE protectors are only 
six of the forty-nine styles for substation purposes which 
we make. Yet, every type is thoroughly simple, so that 
heavy maintenance expense is impossible. 








Furnished in almost any equipment desired, which is another 
interesting feature of RELIABLE service of giving tele- 
phone companies what they need. 


Which style protector herewith interests you? Shall we 
send further particulars and prices? 





lectric Company 
411-417 S. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 




















Reliable No. 976 Protector Reliable No. 976 Protector 
h or Without ‘All-Over’ Cover) (Self Cleaning) 





Reliable No. 997 B 


(Self Cleaning) 














Reliable No. 998 Protector 
(Self Cleaning) 





Reliable No. 991 Protector 
(With or Without ‘ 





Reliable No. 977 B Protector 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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White Co., who fathered the adoption 
of the preparedness idea, is highly pleased 
with the results which have been obtained. 
He declares that it has set up a new 
social equality between the officers of the 
company and its department managers. 

In speaking of the closer relationship 
between the company and its managers 


TELEPHONY 


many of the gyrations. 
for him to start in very slowly, but 
after attending class regularly for a 
period of ten weeks, he is now able to 
take the regular work assigned to any 
ot the other members. 

In this time he has reduced his weight 
7% pounds and his waist measurement 


It was necessary 
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was recovering from a prolonged illness 
while the other two suffered with indi 
gestion and stomach trouble. The 
gained 13 pounds in weight, the second 
7% pounds and the third two pounds 


first 


All say that their health is much im 
proved. 
Some men who complained of having 





Piay of the Right Kind Helps Build Up the Brain Capacity—The Employer of These Men Has Recognized That Fact. 


Mr. Hulet states: “A gymnasium is one 
of the most democratic institutions in 
the world. It is a place where men meet 
on an equal basis and get to know each 
other more intimately. They ‘are dressed 
alike, do the same stunts and forget 
their business cares. It gives them new 
enthusiasm and better spirit. We feel 
now we couldn’t get along without it.” 
a,” 

When one of the superintendents, who 
is 36 years old and weighs 216 pounds, 
joined the class, he experienced for a 
time great difficulty. He had never taken 
any gymnasium work before. His muscles 
were soft and flabby and his weight made 
it almost impossible for him to perform 


1% inches. His chest expansion has in- 
creased two inches; right arm one inch; 
left arm % inch; left and right leg each 
two inches. His health was never better 
and he is now losing from % to one 
pound a day. 

While the fat men lose weight under 
this strenuous daily exercise, the thin and 
underweight men gain. A foreman 47 
vears old, who tipped the scales at 122 
pounds when he enrolled in the class, is 
now 5% pounds heavier. Many of his 
other measurements have increased from 
one to three inches and he says that he is 
getting stronger every day. 

Three other members of the ciass were 


reluctant about taking up the work. One 


too large a waist measurement and pro- 
truding stomachs, have been able to re- 
duce them as much as 2% inches and ex- 
pect to take off a few more inches within 
the next few weeks. 


large industrial 
and manufacturing concerns have inves- 
tigated the plan with the idea of adopt- 
The doc- 
trine of regular systematic exercises is 
preached by its advocates, but there are 
many who cannot carry out the idea vig- 
crously alone—they prefer company 
The plan of industrial concerns for regu- 
lar exercising is certain to pay big divi 
dends. 


Already many other 


ing it for their own business. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Henry Schafer, for many years well 
known in the Independent telephone 
field, was a visitor at TELEPHONY’s edito- 
rial office last week. He has just re- 
turned from Canada where he has been 
helping in the reorganization of the 
Home Telephone Co. of Whitevale. 

L. E. Hurtz, general manager, and 
Geo. K. Gann, traffic superintendent of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., were callers at TELEPHONY’S 
office last week. Mr. Hurtz says the 
company is growing at the rate of about 
1,000 stations a year. 

Chas. M. McMillan has sold his tele- 
phone plant at Plantersville, Texas, 
known as the Planhamson Telephone Co., 
to R. J. Robinson, Jr. Mr. McMillan 
has joined the army and is now stationed 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

A. M. Crichton, géneral manager of 
the Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
of Uniontown, Pa., was the guest of hon- 
or at a dinner given at Hotel Titlow by a 
group of young men to whom he has been 
giving instruction in wireless telegraphy. 


For several weeks Mr. Crichton has de- 
voted an hour or more of his time every 
morning to teach the Continental 
to a class composed of young men who 


code 


have successfully passed their aviation ex- 
aminations or who have applied for en- 
listment as pilots. As a token of their 
appreciation, the class presented Mr. 
Crichton with a handsome walrus travel- 
ing bag. 

Other telephone men can do their bit 
by teaching telephony to men who have 
joined the Signal Corps and are await- 
ing their call. 

F. M. Boardman, secretary and man- 
ager of the Story County Independent 
Telephone Co., of Nevada, Iowa, is a 
native of that city. He received his edu- 
cation at the Iowa State College, at Ames, 
Iowa, and Purdue University, at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Immediately upon leaving school at 
Purdue, in 1899, Mr. Boardman entered 
the employ of the Story County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., with which he 
has been associated ever since. In 1908 


he consolidated five companies into the 
present one. He is a member of both the 
state and national Independent telephone 
associations. 

A. M. Harville, manager of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. of- 


. fice at Elizabethtown, Ky., has accepted 


a similar position at Eminence, Ky. 

Clyde Hunter, chief clerk in the com- 
mercial department of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
hachie, Texas, has been promoted to the 
position of manager. 


Miss Maggie Moulton has been ap- 


at Waxa- 


pointed manager of the Weeping \\ ater 
(Neb.) exchange of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., replacing 11. J 
Eads. 

J. J. Clinton, formerly manager ©/ the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegrap) © 
at Providence, Ky., has recently m: ved to 
Tort Lauderdale, Fla., where he now 
manager of the Fort Lauderdale Tele- 
phone Co. P 

r oO! 


M. M. Dewberry is now prop: 
the Sacul Telephone Co. at Sacu!. | ex4s 
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TATE Rorp Caxsteycrin WORK or OASPER Micx 


Gray Bras. , Gonrerctors , Bowaylic Gren 0 





Gray Brothers, Road Builders of 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


necessarily give their trucks the hardest of service. On road 
building work, they are forced to go over soft, plowed ground 
through sand, gravel and macadam,—work that shows the 
stamina of any equipment. After three years’ service from 
five Gramm - Bernstein trucks, they give an unqualified 
endorsement. 


ru 


NOTE THEIR SATISFACTION 


GRAMM-BERNSTEIN 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


show up best where the work 
is hardest,—where the best in 
design, materials and work- 
manship is absolutely essential. 
You should have full data on 
Gramm-Bernstein trucks for 
your particular work. Send for 
it to day. 














Used exclusively by many 
Foreign Governments 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in 'TELEPHONY. 
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Co., Mahnomen, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Onamia and 
Wahkon, Minn. 

T. L. Benedict, one of the real pio- 
neers of the telephone industry in the 
Southwest, is manager of the Claren- 
don (Texas) Telephone Co. This 
plant is so successfully managed and 
cperated that it enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of having what is perhaps the 
greatest telephone saturation for a town 
of the size in the country. 

The census of 1910 gave Clarendon a 
population of approximately 2,000 peo- 
ple, and the town has, at the outside, 
2.500 citizens now, yet the Clarendon 
Telephone Co. operates within the city 
limits, the extraordinary number of 503 
telephones. The company also has more 
than 200 subscribers in the country, but 
the 503 are within the corporate limits 
of Clarendon—one telephone for every 
five people. Mr. Benedict states that he 
could install 50 more telephones in Clar- 
endon if he had the plant facilities to 
take care of them. 

Several years ago, when the question 
of high saturation was under discussion, 
and a number of exchanges put forward 
their claims to the highest ratio, none 
was found with so high a saturation at 
equal rates. The Clarendon exchange 
charges $1.50 for residence and $2.50 
for business telephones. 

The Clarendon Telephone Co. has also 
a reputation for splendid service, which 
Mr. Benedict attributes largely to the 
excellence of his operating force. Most 
of his operators have been in the serv- 
ice for some time, one of them, Miss 
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3ee Morris, having been employed at 
the exchange 12 years. 

Mr. Benedict—who is, by the way, a 
faithful and fruitful worker in Inde- 
pendent association affairs—pioneered 
toll line work in Texas, and connected 
up what was probably the first toll line 
in the state, in 1881, when, with others, 


ke took over an old abandoned  tele- 

















T. L. Benedict. 


graph line that had been run during the 
Civil War between Marshall and Jeffer- 
son, Texas. 

This line was strung on pine trees by 
nailing on each a_ two-pound bracket 
built in. U-shape. An insulator, also U- 
shaped, was placed within the bracket; 


From Factory and 


The Beach Universal Rim Tool 
for Automobiles. 

The. Beach universal automobile rim 
tool spreads the rim 4% inch when it is 
necessary to do so. It raises one end two 
inches and carries it over and by the 
other four inches, thereby contracting 
the rim. The lever swings by the cen- 
ter and the spring of the rim holds and 
locks it in the contracted position so that 
the tire may be easily removed. 

After the tire has been repaired and 
replaced, by simply reversing the opera- 
tion, the rim may be forced back to its 
correct position. It is stated that it actu- 
ally contracts and holds the rim, then ex- 
pands and locks it in its true position in 
one operation without removing or 
changing the position of the clamps. 
It is quickly attached and all the hard 
work is avoided. 

The tool is built of the best of mate- 
rial and will stand up under the abuse 
that a tool of this type usually gets. It 
comes folded and packed in a small car- 


ton that may easily be 
automobile. 


stored in the 


The Beach universal rim tool is manu- 
factured by The Greb Co., State street, 
Boston, Mass. 


General Insulate Co. to Use 
Redmanol Molded Insulation. 


The General Insulate Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces that it has made an ar- 
rangement with the Redmanol Chemical 
Products Co., of 646 W. 22nd street, Chi- 
cago, by which unbreakable receivers and 
mouthpieces made of Redmanol are to be 
pressed by the General Insulate Co. This 
does not mean that the General Insulate 
Co. has discontinued the manufacture of 
its insulate receivers and mouthpieces, as 
it will continue to make them as well as 
the synthetic unbreakable receivers and 
mouthpieces. 

Redmanol molded insulation 1s made 
from the anhydrous synthetic phenol 
resins, and is said to be practically un- 
breakable, retains its 


color and _ polish 
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the wire was placed through the insu- 
lator, and a roof fastened over it. About 
every mile in the line, a pole was set to 
hold the slack. With Blake transmit- 
ters, properly adjusted, a fairly good 
conversation was possible over this line 
for a distance of about 22 miles. 

About that time, states Mr. Benedict, 
it was also customary to use the old 
“carbon cup” insulators, which were 
made of a cup carved out of wood, 
shaped something like a jelly glass. On 
this was placed a zinc top with a groove 
for the tie wires. The cup filled with 
tar and insulating material heated to 
the boiling point, was held in the hand 
while the contents cooled to a point 
where it became thick, and was then 
turned over on the pin to harden and 
thus cement itself on. 
to remove this 
hatchet. 

Mr. Benedict handles the work at his 
exchange with the assistance of one man, 
coing his own bookkeeping, office work 
and collecting. He early cultivated the 
work habit and is not at ease unless en- 
gaged in some active work. 

He is a charter member of the Delta 
Chi fraternity at Cornell and a Mason. 

For 21 years Mr. Benedict was con- 
nected with the telegraph department of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., and 
with the Colorado Southern six years 
as general manager of telegraphs, with 
supervision as such over 2,000 miles of 
telegraph lines in four states, and two 
telephone exchanges. He is still a com- 
paratively young man, and has a large 
list of friends in the telephone business 
in the Lone Star state. 


Salesroom 


permanently, and is not 
weather. 


The only way 
insulator was with a 


affected by 


Redmanol molded insulation is harder 
than hard rubber, and is said to be the 
best insulation for telephone purposes 
Five years of successful use in varied 
work have proved its adaptability and 
usefulness. 

Redmanol molded insulation was found 
to be unaffected after immersion fo: 
months in lubricating oils, gasoline, kero- 
sene, petroleum, mineral 
oils, etc. 


oils, vegetabl 


The National Board of Underwrite1 
Laboratories has approved of Redmano! 
molded compound for parts of wiring de- 
vices such as require considerable me- 
chanical strength and durability, as well! 
the non-absorption and insulation prop:! 
ties of such materials as slate and mar)! 


4 


Inquiries relative.to Redmanol molded 
insulation will receive prompt attention 
addressed either to the General Insuiete 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., or the Redmai 
Chemical Products Co., Chicago. 
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Don’t Take Chances ! 











_ ‘Mathias Klein & Sons’’ 


on Safety Straps and Belts 
means they are SAFE! 


(Look for the Name) 


We can make IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of 


leather goods — belts, safety straps, climber 


straps, tool bags, etc. 


The name, Mathias Klein & Sons, coupled 
to leather goods for linemen and electricians 
means the same assurance of quality and trust- 
worthiness as it does in connection with tools. 


Don’t Forget—Our Complete Illustrated Catalog 
Awaits Your Request. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Tool Mfrs. 


Canal Station 34, Chicago 


The N amemny 






















































































For Appearance and Service 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
No. 90 Desk Telephone Outfit 


This outfit combines a beauty of appearance that will please the 
most exacting, with the substantial service-giving qualities of 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN products. 


It is an ornament to the living room—without an equal in a busy office, anda 
proved success as a booth telephone. 


The stand and stool are furnished in golden or dark mission oak. The 
handsomely finished portable telephone rests on the table. 


The generator, ringer, and batteries, are placed on the under side of the 
table, which is hinged and swings up, making all parts readily accessible. 


Write for Catalogue No. 32 and Price List 


Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 
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What the New Kellogg Factory 
Represents. 

The: growth of the Kellogg Switch- 
~ board & Supply Co., such as the in- 
creased building facilities it has been 
necessary to acquire, are well brought 
out in the following brief sketch of the 
company’s factory history: 

First, in Highland Park, Ill, a small 
suburb some miles out of Chicago where 
rent was cheap, it was able in the early 
days to start off in an abandoned school 
house. It looked like a suburbanite’s 
summer home more than it did a factory 
for building telephone apparatus. In 
those early days, when everything had to 
be done to supply growing demands, and 
an organization made from whole cloth, 
the Kellogg company purchased most of 
its parts upon the market. It was, in 
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If you wish to feel you are not 
without the inspiration of love of 
country—buy a Liberty bond. 








After about three years at the new lo- 
cation, they were forced to again fold 
their tents and move to larger quarters. 
They were very fortunate in their ex- 
tremity for more space, just at this time, 
in being able to secure the large building 
just across the street upon the northwest 
corner of Congress and Green streets, 
August 1, 1902. This, they thought, would 
give them a permanent home, it seemed so 
large and spacious compared with the 
vacated quarters. 

January, 1904, they found again that 
this large, new building was inadequate 
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equipped woodworking and finishing 
plant, with dry kilns accommodating a 
carload of timber, and modern wood- 
working machinery; this plant consist- 
ing of 40,000 square feet of floor space. 

At this juncture they found themselves 
again crowded and also scattered so that 
the best and most economical manufac- 
turing could not be had. To make a long 
story short, they erected upon the corner 
of Adams and Aberdeen streets, Chicago, 
the present modern and spacious four- 
story manufacturing building. 

This structure has a floor area of 4(4,- 
888 square feet, over nine acres of floor 
space. It is 396 feet long and 238 feet 
deep. Having three large courts, every 
bit of space receives plenty of natural 


light and ventilation, making working 
conditions ideal. Every department is 























Present Kellogg Factory with a View of Its Cassopolis Plant in 


fact, an assembling plant, except when en- 
gineering and inventing skill was _ re- 
quired to improve such things as it was 
able to purchase from others. For from 
the very beginning—and in this lies the 
secret of the Kellogg company’s substan- 
tial growth—it employed the very highest 
grade engineers and inventors in this 
specialty that could be obtained. 

In an incredibly short time, the old 
house in Highland Park proved to be en- 
tirely inadequate. With this evidence 
from the field also came courage to those 
responsible for it in the company, and 
in July, 1899, they moved into the heart 
of the Chicago manufacturing district, 
at the southwest corner of Congress and 
Green streets. 





to handle the growing demands of the 
business, and they were obliged to re- 
move their entire switchboard department 
isolated building on Jefferson 
street, near Jackson boulevard, some 
blocks from the home factory. 

Later on, they found themselves again 
climbing over material and finished prod- 
ucts without room for a small truck to 
navigate down the aisle, and on May 1, 
1912, they were forced to lease about 
150,000 square feet of additional floor 
space in a large manufacturing building 
on South Clinton street. 

About this time they were obliged to 
organize and incorporate their entire cab- 
inet work at Cassopolis, Michigan. This 
department consists of a completely- 


to an 


Foreground. 


arranged so as to eliminate unnecessary 
steps, consequently all orders are |illed 
without delay. 

Last fall the Kellogg 
again crowded for space and found it 


company was 


necessary to construct a six-story addi- 
tion 66 feet wide by 396 feet long, to its 
. present building. The Kellogg factory 
now has a floor space of 584,000 square 


feet, over 13 acres. 

The accompanying illustration yws 
the present Kellogg factory with the os 
sopolis plant in the foreground. 


Automatic Electric Co. Increases 
Its Advertising Staff. 

The steadily growing business of the 

Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has 


By 
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Set More Poles by 
Blasting Pole Holes 


With Low Freezing 


Red Cross Explosives 


With the labor question becoming a 
bigger problem every day, the use of 
labor-saving methods becomes im- 
perative. 
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Blasting pole holes quickens, cheap- 
ens and simplifies line construction 
and ensures a permanent setting of 
poles. 
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Set more poles per day and set them ?o stay. 
Ask for practical book telling how ex- 
plosives are saving labor, speeding up in- 
stallation and cutting maintenance costs. 








Write today mentioning TELEPHONY to 


Loe Sa | ARRESTERS 


THE 





protect Manitoba’s 
new Automatic Exchange 


All ier The above illustration from the exchange at 
TIO OOOO ACOCOCOSICOOCOORAOOC COOOL) ‘ . .¥ 
ei mal POND: E Brandon, Manitoba, shows the rack equipped 


with VAC-M arresters. 


co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


























The Brandon exchange installed Automatic 
equipment January Ist, and the Manitoba 
Government Telephones quite logically chose 
the very best protection for this valuable new 
equipment. 


VAC-M ARRESTERS will give your property 
ample protection from lightning, induction, 
crosses with high tension, wet limbs, static, 
sneak currents, etc. 


Our No. 3 B Arrester (shown below) is espe- 
cially suited for telephone purposes. 


No matter how hard the lightning may strike, 
the blast is neutralized when both lines dis- 
charge into the same evacuated container, 
maintaining equal distribution and balance. 


VAC-M CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
~ ORANGEBURG FIBRE CONDUIT } SPECIAL TY COMPANY 


* a Terminal Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
Alger Supply Company, General Sales Agents 
} ’ FY 
INSIDE, OUTSIDE, BURIED OR EXPOSED ‘ People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
—anywhere you put it ORANG EBURG Fibre Con- | 
duit will remain practically impervious to the attacks 
of time or the elements. 
After years of service you will find it as efficient as 
ever in protecting the wires and cables it safeguards. 
Careful manufacture throughout itsstructure leaves 
no spot for any deteriorating influence to enter. 
Protection that must in turn be protected is un- 
profitable. 
You are buying protection that is permanent when 
you install ORANGEBURG Fibre Conduit. 


The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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necessitated the enlargement of many de- 
partments and the adding of new men to 
the organization during the past few 
months. 

The constantly widening activities of 
the company, which is carrying on work 
for the British, French, Australian, New 
Zealand and Canadian governments, as 
well as for the leading telephone com- 
panies in this country, and the energetic 
campaign now .being waged to educate the 
business and industrial interests of this 
country in the P. A. X. (private auto- 
matic exchange) has made it necessary 
to extend the advertising staff, and Louis 
Falstreaux has been appointed assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Falstreaux, whose experience as a 
newspaper man and practical printer 
makes him thoroughly familiar with the 
technique of advertising, is a new man 
in the telephone field. He comes to Chi- 
cago from Michigan, where he was con- 
nected with the advertising work of the 
Shaw-Walker Co., of Muskegon. The 
Automatic Electric Co.’s advertising de- 
partment will remain under the direction 
of N. P. Bartley, who completes five 
years’ service in the automatic field on 
April 15. 

Stromberg-Carlson Equipment for 
Fairbury, Il. 

Progressive methods and sound man- 
agement have increased the size of the 
system operated in Fairbury, Ill., by the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. to such an extent 
that present facilities have been out- 
grown. 

The four-position local battery switch- 
board now in use will soon be replaced by 
a modern centrally-operated multiple 
switchboard of the “central energy” lamp 
signal type which will be arranged for 
an ultimate capacity of 1,000 subscribers’ 
lines. 

The new central office equipment, now 
being manufactured by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., includes, besides the main 
switchboard, a complete set of terminal 
frames, cable racks, power and battery 
equipment and manager’s desk equipment. 

It is expected that the new exchange 
equipment will be cut into service on or 
about July 1, 1918. 


National Electric Specialty Man- 
ager Now in France. 

Lieut. Paul H. Chapman, whose many 
friends will readily recognize him, even 
though he is attired in military uniform, 
is with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, in the Field Artillery. 

Mr. Chapman answered the call of his 
country shortly after the declaration of 
hostilities, and after preliminary prepara- 
tions, departed for France, where he has 
already given an excellent account of him- 
self, as was characteristic in the old days 
when he was acting as manager for the 
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National Electric Specialty Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, which company makes a specialty 
of “VAC-M” arresters. 

Those who are acquainted with Paul 
Chapman, know him to be a man of 
sterling and upright character, courageous 

















Lieut. Paul H. Chapman. 


and possessed of the other attributes that 
will prove to be helpful in making the 
world safe for democracy. 


York, Pa., Company Announces 
Adoption of Automatic System. 
The York Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

of York, Pa., which operates an 8,833- 

station system throughout York county, 

has announced a decision by its officers 
to install automatic equipment for its ex- 
change in the city, and has placed a con- 
tract with the Automatic Electric Co., of 

hicago, for the necessary equipment. 

Provision will also be made to handle all 

calls from the surrounding exchanges by 

means of the dial. 

In addition to the central office equip- 
ment, which will have an initial capacity 
of 8,500 telephones and subscribers’ ap- 
paratus for the 5,500 telephones now in 
service, the company will install a six- 
position toll, rural, and pay station board 
of the Automatic Electric Co.’s manufac- 
ture, and also a two-position test desk. 
The equipment will, of course, be of the 
latest type, the switches having the easily 
accessible horizontal relays and individual 
dust and fireproof savers. 

York is a prosperous and exceptionally 
progressive industrial center about 75 
miles west of Philadelphia, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000, and is the 
home of many large industries as well as 
the terminus of the Maryland & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

At present, the York exchange is being 
served by a 2l-position common battery 
board, of modern construction, and still 
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of adequate capacity for some time to 
come, but about a year ago the officials 
began seriously considering the re-equip- 
ment of the plant, to meet conditions of 
operation which were becoming serious. 

George B. Rudy, general manager, and 
his son, who is wire chief and commer- 
cial superintendent, made a very careful 
study of the fixtures and equipment ap- 
plicable to manual installation, and the 
board of directors acted on their recom- 
mendation to install the dial system. 

The York Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
which has dominated its territory since 
its inception in 1895, is very ably directed 
by the following officers and board of di- 
rectors. D. F, Lafean, president; H. H 
Weber, secretary and treasurer; and G. 
B. Rudy, Sr., general superintendent. 

Board of directors: D. R. Lafean, H. 
H. Weber, W. S. Eisenhart and H. S. 
Wiesy, all prominent in the activities of 
their community and well fitted to con- 
trol an enterprise of such importance to 
local development. 

Mr. Rudy, Sr., has been an active ex- 
ecutive of the company for 23 years and 
is one of the pioneer telephone men of 
the country. 


Paragraphs. 

H. W. JoHNs-MANVILLE Co., of New 
York, announces that on March 31 its 
Memphis, Tenn., office was moved to new 
quarters at 804-5 Exchange building, cor- 
ner Madison avenue and Second street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Philadelphia, U. S. A,, 
March 27, 1918. 
Telephony Publishing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen : 
We greatly regret that you can- 
not place our larger «advertise- 


ment in the desired position until 
the issue of April 6th. We wish it 
could be sooner because the smaller 
advertisement we have been run- 
ning for some months past has, in 
proportion to its cost, brought us 
far greater returns than any me- 
dium we have ever used and, as 
you know, the Phonometer has 
been featured in some of the high- 
est class periodicals published. 
Our new advertisement opposite 
the first reading page is unique in 
that the first two paragraphs are 
exactly as they appear in letters 
sent us voluntarily by telephone 
companies in expressing their sat- 
isfaction with the Phonometer. 
We have added a rather striking 


and unusual headline that may 
“shock” some of the modest ex- 
change managers until they read 


the line underneath that justifies it. 
Very truly yours, 
Graves Timing Device ( 
C. H. Graves, president. 














